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SINGLE, ‘TWIN’ OR 


This is the story of how one basic engine, a favorite 
everywhere it runs, has become a winner even in 
applications which demand two to four times its 
power. 


The engine is the General Motors series 71 Diesel 
which back in peaceful days showed the world 
what dependable low-cost Diesel power could do 
on farms, highways and on scores of construction 
projects where developments in progress were quick 
to recognize the advantages of packing more power 
into less weight and space. 


It’s busy now all over the world powering landing 
craft and machinery that is building landing strips 
and leveling jungles. 
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Where double the power is needed and space is 
cramped, two engines are joined side by side. Such 
‘*Twins”’ are used in M-3 and M-4 tanks and M-10 
destroyers. 


In its third form, two “‘Twins”’ are joined end to 
end, forming a “‘Quad.”’ It is two of these ‘‘Quads”’ 
that drive the twin screws of the famous LCI’s 
(landing craft infantry), fastest of all landing craft. 


But whether “Single,” ‘‘Twin,”’ or ‘‘Quad’”’ these 
GM series 71 engines are promising many advan- 
tages for power users on big jobs and little. With 
a range of horsepower to fit almost every need, the 
GM Diesel will be a good bet for everyone who 
wants dependable power at low cost. 


. CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland 11, Ohio 


ec rcccccccvcscecccceees ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, tL 
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JET PROPELLED PLANES have been improved to the point where models now coming 
off California production lines can make a non-stop flight, San 
Francisco to New York, with a fair tail wind. Normal cruising range 

) for this model is 2,000 miles at average speed of 650 mph. It can 

outpace the best Messerschmidt jet the Germans ever put up and, by the 

time this issue is out, will be in action in the Pacific. 


VALENCIA ORANGE CROP in California this year is 50% larger than 1944 crop but 
oranges are smaller, with an average of 311 to the box instead of the 
220 average for 1944. Just the same, the picking job will be larger 
and the Federal Government is shipping in 1,500 Jamaica negroes to 
help the 10,500 Mexicans who have picked the bulk of the citrus crop 
since 1942. Grocery store slogan to be used to move this crop fast 
will be ‘‘buy a bagful.’’ 


| CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION of CIO attempts to organize agricultural workers in 
California, Texas, and Florida, is in the wind. The Smith Committee 
will do the job inquiring specifically into actions there of the 
National Labor Relations Board, War Labor, and allied agencies. 


HIGHER WAGES will be the goal of a labor campaign now shaping up. One of the 
arguments will be the House action in voting more money for its 
members. Another will be bigger labor pay checks are needed to offset 
lower purchasing power resulting from war production layoffs. 


WORLD TRADE HEADACHES loom in Europe with Russia moving to close exclusive 
agreements with the Balkans and her other neighbors. Such dealings ' 
would be on a government monopoly basis. This would collide head-on 
with U.S. policy to lower trade barriers. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS AGENCY is in for a going-over. A group of Senators will ask 
creation of a special committee to investigate personnel, operations 
and John A. Brophy, head of the agency, who has failed to satisfy 
either the Indians or interested Congressmen. 


WHITE HOUSE PIPELINE to Congress is a new radio-telephone system connected with 
the house loud-speaker enabling President Truman to listen in on 
debate. But he's so busy he rarely tunes in. 


CALIFORNIA ORANGE GROWERS now get every last lick of use out of their fruit. 
The by-products plant of Sunkist Growers at Ontario has just perfected 
a process that makes molasses for industrial alcohol. from the waste 
water run off in manufacturing cattle feed out of culled fruit and 
skins. 


RUSSIA'S GAME in occupied countries is to wait until fascist groups have been 
eliminated, the land given the people and conditions are badly 
snarled. Then she'll approve "free elections." 


ARMY AIR FORCE DISCHARGES won't be as high as was expected. The dope is that 
not more than 210,000 of its 2,500,000 men will be released within 
the next five or six months. 


COMMERCIAL AIRLINERS flying coast to coast on flying time schedule of eight 
hours and 30 minutes are expected to begin operation in February 1946. 
Manufacturers are getting the green light now to start building this 
plane as army aircraft orders fall off. 


LEND-LEASE is sending 1,400,000 gallons of concentrated citrus juice abroad 
; from California before July 1, and growers out there expect they'll 
" get another order for 2,000,000 gallons more to be delivered by Nov. 
1. Most of this juice will go to starved victims of Nazi occupation. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. June 11, 1945 
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WILL KEEP YOUR TIRES ON THE JOB 
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HIS summer you cannot afford tire failures. 
Replacements are too scarce. Your time is For the best in music, listen to the "Voice of Firestone” ] 
every Monday evening over NBC network. 


too valuable. 


You can avoid needless delays . .. and add 


extra hours and extra miles of service to your 
worn tires ... by having them retreaded or 
recapped by the Firestone Factory Method. ¢ 


The advantages of this method 
are many. Firestone plants use the 
most modern equipment. Every 
man is carefully trained ... highly 
skilled. The greatest precautions 
are taken in the selection of tires 
for recapping or retreading to be 
certain your tires will be safe ... 
dependable. Only the best available 
rubber is used . . . carefully cured 
to give you a tread that is tough, 
well-balanced, and long-wearing. 
You get the same patented tread 
designs that have made Firestone 
tires famous the world over. 


To keep your tires on the job this 
summer, call your Firestone Dealer 
Store or your Firestone Store and 
arrange to have them retreaded 
or recapped immediately. 


FIRESTONE PUT THE FARM ON RUBBER Superior Pulling Power-to 
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Mr. Extra Traction represents 


the Extra Bar Lengthjthat gives 





FIRESTONE GROUND 
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Copyright, 1945, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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THE NATION 


Jobs 


WPB urges higher pay in textile mills 
and lumber camps, to attract 
workers from arms production 


Peacetime jobs for war workers. Fed- 
eral dollars to help them and their fam- 
ilies, while factories retool from arms, 
planes, ships to cars, radios and washers. 

Government, business and labor pon- 
dered these things, in the light of new un- 
employment estimates as war plants geared 
down to one-front needs. Jobless will soar 
from 800,000 now to 1.9 million in three 
months, said WPB Chief Krug. Two and 
a half million unemployed a year from 
now, warned War Mobilizer Vinson. Sud- 
den end of the Jap war would bring a job 
crisis worse than 1932, feared Sen. O’Ma- 
honey (D.-Wyo.). 

Aircraft, munitions and ship-building 
industries will drop 2.9 million workers in 
the next go days, Krug said. Other war 
plants will absorb a million, leaving the 
rest to find work if and where they can. 

Workers Wanted. Textile mills and 
lumber camps effer thousands of jobs, but 
most discharged war workers don’t want 
minimum pay of 40¢ to 60¢ an hour, said 
WPB, explaining higher price ceilings on 
finished goods would solve pay problem. 

Meanwhile President Truman’s pro- 
posal for $25 a week unemployment pay 
during reconversion awaited action by the 
House ways and Means committee. 

Replying to Navy’s plea for 15,000 
electricians, machinists and sheet metal 
workers to repair U.S. combat ships dam- 
aged by Jap suicide planes, Sen. Morse 
(R.-Ore.) blamed Navy’s West Coast 
labor policies for its lack of workers. 

Navy’s failure to pay higher wages 





for repair work than for new constriction, 
plus its slashed building program, are re- 
sponsible, Sen. Morse declared. 

Women Out. Whispered charges of 
bureaucratic bungling, lack of long-range 
reconversion planning, too much military 
pressure on war production, came from 
other government agencies and officials. 

Reconversion and postwar production 
will bring no layoffs to employes of the 
Jack & Heintz Co., Cleveland, Ohio, de- 
clared President William S. Jack. 

- But this famed war plant reminded 
“temporary associates” (wives and family 
members of former workers now in mili- 
tary service) that they are “morally obli- 
gated” to quit when war veterans return. 


Fist Fight 


A $2,590 pay hike, labeled as a tax- 
free expense account, continued to tanta- 
lize Congress, but the Senate said “no” 
for its part and tossed the hot potato back 
to the House. 

Senate vote on the proposal, tacked 
on the legislative appropriation bill, was 
43 to 9. Opposition said, “inflationary.” 

Debate in the House developed con- 
siderable bitterness, marked by a fist 
fight between Rep. Clarence Cannon (D.- 
Mo.) pushing the raise, and Rep. John 
Taber (R.-N.Y.)* who favored a different 
approach. Cannon, 66, hit the only lick, 
and Taber, 65, carried home a split lip. 
Final acceptance of the proposal, for 
House members only, was blocked tem- 
porarily when Rep. Tom Murray (D.- 
Tenn.) objected. 

Other developments in Congress: 

Senate Banking Committee approved 
extension of OPA another year beyond 
June 30. 


International 


BIGSHOTS. President Truman chats with Gen. Mark Clark, returned from Italy. The General got 
Mr. Truman's autograph to add to a collection he started recently. 





international 


SLUGGER. Rep. Cannon who threw hard fist. 


Economy-minded, the House Appro- 
priations Committee cut $112 millions 
from the $982 millions asked, to run 19 
war agencies for another year. Committee 
said the time was coming when these agen- 
cies wouldn’t get anything. 


How We'll Win 


President Truman told Congress how 
the U.S. would whip Japan. 

Our terms remain “unconditional sur- 
render,” he said in a 6,o00-word message. 
“We'll hurl more troops against the Japs 
than we used to beat the Nazis. We'll pin 
down the Jap forces where they now are, 
keep them divided, destroy them piece by 
piece. We’ll apply increasing pressure by 
land, sea and air. We’ll use guns, ships, 
armor and aircraft in massive concentra- 
tions to win at the lowest cost of life. 

“If Japan carries resistance beyond 
the point of reason,” he said, “her whole 
modern industrial plant will be wiped 
out.” The fighting will get tougher, he 
said, casualties will be severe. Right now 
our ships are suffering “substantial daily 
damage.” He called for civilian workers 
to help the Navy repair these ships, said 
there must be no slackening of support 
from any home front quarter. 

Same week the President said he 
wasn’t “very happy” about repression in 
the Argentine. (See page 12). He talked 
with Ex-President Hoover and asked Lan- 
don, Dewey and Garner to visit him in 
the White House. The G.O.P. presidential 
candidates of 1936 and 1944 said they’d 
be glad to. Garner declined. 


Big 5's Power 


Troubled by the Syrian disturbance 
(see page 12), San Francisco’s Security 
Conference moved toward conclusion with 
veto and trusteeship questions still the 
main growling points. 

Little nations’ hopes to soften. the 
Big Five’s veto power over peace enforce- 
ment moves faded. 

Citing Yalta, Russia stood firm on the 














International 


FORCEFULNESS. Sen. Arthur Vandenberg (Rep.-Mich.), holds forth at Security Conference. 


veto question. This means she is against 
permitting the Big Five Security Council 
to even discuss or recommend settlement 
of disputes if one of the Big Five votes 
against it. This threw the Conference— 
and some Congressmen—into a tailspin. 

Even before her stand was known Sen. 
La Follette Jr. (Prog.-Wis.), prewar iso- 
lationist, took the Senate floor in Wash- 
ington to condemn for three hours veto 
powers of any of the Big Five. He said: 
‘We must either have a Democratic in- 
ternational organization or disregard it, 
even though we may join it, and go on 
with the program of imperialism, power 
politics, balances of power, and military 
alliances.” 

Back in San Francisco other sources of 
uneasiness to smaller nations were inde- 
pendence for territories under trusteeships 
and self government for other dependent 
areas such as colonies. Small countries 
wanted definite dates for the realization of 
these goals. 


No Boom, No Bust 


A tighter straitjacket on credit to 
help prevent “boom and bust” buying was 
talked by Federal agencies at Washington. 

At least 35% cash down payment 
would be needed for the purchase of city 
real estate, under a plan discussed at the 
Office of Economic Stabilization. Balance 
might have to be paid within 15 years 
(Federal Housing Administration allows 
20 to 25 years for amortization). Veter- 
ans’ purchases probably would be exempt. 

Buyers of farm land would have to 
put 50% cash on the line, with no limit 
on amortization, under another_ proposal 
at OES. The stabilizers are alarmed by an 
“unusual” increase in farm land prices, 
call it a land grab for speculation. 

Other credit-curbing ideas discussed 
by the Federal Reserve Board: (1) A 
boost in stock market margin require- 
ments to 100% (this would mean a cash 
basis for security buying); and (2) con- 
tinued slow-down controls on installment 
buying and charge accounts until auto- 
mobiles and other consumer goods are in 
good supply. (Reserve Board’s Regulation 
W calls for one-third down payment and 
balance within a year, on installment ac- 
counts, and payments in full within 40-70 
days for open-charge.) 


Trillion-Dollar War 


Since 1934, when Germany started 
arming, the war has cost all nations a 
trillion dollars—enough to give every 
man, woman and child in the world $500. 

Researchers at American university, 
who made the estimate, said this did not 
include destruction and damage to private 
property, nor China’s expenditures. 

The Allies spent $558 billion, the 
Axis countries $443 billion. Axis loot, 
however, totaled more than $80 billion, 
part of which was spent on war. 

Here’s the cost by countries: 

Allies—U.S., $280 billion; Russia, 
$170 billion; Great Britain, $64 billion; 
France, $13 billion; South America, $9.2 
billion; Canada, $6.8 billion; Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa, $4.6 bil- 
lion; Belgium, $3.6 billion; Poland, $2 
billion ; Czechoslovakia, $1.5 billion; Neth- 

one » e. ° ° 
erlands, $1 billion; Yugoslavia, $220 mil- 
lion; Greece, $165 million; Norway, $93 
million. 

Axis through 1944—Germany $259 
billion; Italy, $94 billion; Japan, $44 bil- 
lion. Japan and Germany spent $46 billion 
more in the first four months of 1945. 
Japan’s total, researchers said, is a guess. 

In men, the war had cost us 1,002,- 
887 up to last week (227,097 dead; 607,- 
468 wounded; 63,455 missing, and 104,- 
867 taken prisoner). 
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AS | SEE IT. Wallace voices his own views. 
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Too-Few P.0.W.’s 


With more than 400,000 prisoners of 
war, mainly German, scattefed about the 
country, 140,000 were earmarked for pri- 
vate employers to piece out’ manpower 
needs in 1945. Of the rest, 180,000 were 
reclaiming Army clothing and equipment. 
The others were officers, not required to 
work under the Geneva Convention, and 
men not able to work. 

‘Agriculture’s share was 85,000. In 
food-processing plants the demand for 
prisoners was about double that of last 
year. 

Allotment for all non-agricultural 
jobs was 55,000 and private employers 
would have used many more despite ob- 
jection from labor unions. But the bot- 
tom of the prisoners’ barrel was scraped 
and the inflow of war captives stopped on 
VE day. 

German P.O.W.’s in the U.S. total 
350,000; Italian, 50,000; Japanese, 3.500. 
They are held in 152 base camps and 343 
branch camps in all sections. 


Surplus for Vets 


After weeks of delay the Surplus 
Property Board finally came forth with its 
regulations covering sales of surplus war 
goods to veterans. 

Result is that ex-soldiers can buy 
direct from the government without buy- 
ing through dealers. Smaller War Plants 
Corp. will be clearing house for all such 
purchases, applications for which should 
be made to one of the rr0 SWPC offices. 

Regulations also provide: (1) No 
purchases can be made for personal use 
and no single item can cost more than 
$2,500; (2) only vets entering agriculture, 
business, professional enterprises with an 
invested capital of not over $50,000 are 
eligible; (3) the veteran must be sole pro- 
prietor or own at least one-half interest 
in the business. 


New Cars 


What’s new in automobiles came first 
from the Ford Motor Company in Detroit. 

There the first Ford manufactured 
since 1942 was made by hand—the pattern 
for assembly line production to start after 
July 1. This new model will have a wider 
engine hood, new instrument panel, new 
styling features, including interior trim 
and hardware, and mechanical improve- 
ments the company boasted would give 
greater economy and better riding. 

But—they’ll be rationed and the aver- 
age motorist won’t be able to buy them 
for a year or more. 


Veterans in Business 


Postwar future of big, little and G.I. 
business got a going over at a House com- 
mittee hearing. 

Commerce Secretary Wallace said 
500,000 or more small business loans to 
veterans would upset the national econ- 
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WHOOSHI! After nine tries, naval officer 

finally had to smash champagne bottle with 

hammer so Mrs. Truman could christen plane 

ot Washington, D. C. Though she dented the 
craft, bottle wouldn't break. 





omy, urged banks to judge veterans’ loans 
by the same standards as other loans. 
Though a champion of small business, 


“Wallace said too many new, little enter- 


prises would stifle the growth of all, and 
if small business couldn’t grow free enter- 
prise would die. Big business, he said, was 
necessary in some fields for economic pro- 
duction. 

The Veterans Administration, guaran- 
tor of G.I. loans up to 50% of $4,000, saw 
nothing to worry about. So far only 443 
business loans have been made to veterans. 
Only 571 out of the 1.8 million discharged 
have applied for such loans. 


Week at Home 


East: Lt. Gen. William S. Knudsen. 
formerly with General Motors, resigned as 
War Department production director. 

Proposals to discharge men over 35 
drew opposition from Under Secretary of 
War Patterson. 

Former Sen. Gillette resigned as 
chairman of the Surplus Property Board. 

The Census Bureau estimated US. 
population at 138,955,469 as of Jan. 1, 
an increase of 7,286,000 over 1940 figure. 

West: A Japanese balloon bomb 
(PATHFINDER, June 4) killed a woman 
and five children near Lakeview, Ore. 

The U.S. Government filed suit at 
Los Angeles to determine who owns oil 
lying beneath U.S. coastal waters. 

Hollywood movie-man Lewis B. 
Mayer, highest paid man in the U.S., took 
a bonus cut. He drew $908,069 for the 
year ending Aug. 31, 1944 against $1,138.- 
992 the year before. 

Midwest: President Truman’s 14- 
room Victorian home in Independence, 
Mo., got a coat of white paint, prepara- 
tory to being the “summer White House.” 

Sister Kenny, Australian nurse in 
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Washington Parade . . . From Los Angeles 


Ipana. Mr. Stettinius got a little 
rattled last week when he heard that 
President Truman was dusting off the 
Cabinet. He dropped world security 
and bills of rights and everything else 
on the Opera House floor, and he flew 
back to Washington to see if he was 
getting the bounce along with Wickard 
and Maw Perkins and Mrs. Biddle’s 
boy “Pinky.” 

Looks like he'll be throwing his 
profile at the cameras for a while 
longer, though, because he sailed right 
back to San Francisco with the same 
Ipana smile. 

News Fade-Out. In the mean- 
time, news at the World Security Con- 
ference was getting so scarce that the 
State Department’s News Service Bu- 
reau was down to yarns about how the 
women delegates from South America 
are out trying to buy girdles and the 
Russians want to get pen and pencil 
sets and the South Africans are looking 
on and under counters for cologne. 
These State Department news-hawks 
went on, for two pages, to explain that 
delegates don’t have to do their own 
shopping if they don’t want to because 
the city has set up a special shopping 
service for them with a half dozen nice 
ladies in charge who are ready, at any 
time, to repair stocking runs and split 
seams. 

It was really a cute story and 
the State Department put a lot of time 
and effort in it, what with mimeo- 
graphing of several thousand copies on 
taxpayers’ paper and sending it to all 
the press correspondents and news- 
papers in envelopes with three-cent 
stamps on them. 

Amazingest. But the strain of 
that sort of stuff mounts, and a lot of 
fellows took it to mean that now was 
as good a time as ever to give the rest 
of California the once over and then 
head home. 

And there is plenty of reason to 
give the rest of California the once 
over. It is, without question, the most 
amazing state in the Union. It’s a lot 
of valleys, big valleys and little valleys, 
separated by ragged mountain chains. 
There’s as much difference between 
those valleys as there is between day 
and night. Some of them are desert. 
Some are black, rich farmland with 1o- 
month growing seasons. Some grow 
oranges and grapes. Others grow as- 
paragus and onions. And what one 
grows, most of the others can’t. A fel- 
low told us that those little valleys turn 
out $1,700 million worth of new wealth 
every year. That’s the annual value of 
California’s farm crops. It’s far more 
than the combined output from her oil- 


wells, fisheries, mines and lumber 
camps . . .. yet those valleys come 
back and do the same thing all over 
again, year after year. 

Two Flags. Another lesson this 
state can give its neighbors is the way 
it displays the state flag. We've lived 
all over New England and New York 
and Pennsylvania and can't, for the 
life of us, tell what the flags of any of 
those states look like. But every court- 
house, every public building, and a lot 
of school houses out here have the 
Brown-Bear and Red-Star flag of the 
old “California Republic” flying out 
front underneath the Stars and Stripes. 
It is, to our way of thinking, the best 
sort of psychology for building up 
local pride and respect. 

They passed a state law in 1939 
ordering every public building to fly the 
flag. Then the Native Sons and Daugh- 
ters of the Golden West, an organiza- 
tion of the descendants of first settlers, 
pushed the idea for schools and club- 
houses. 

Black Marketeers. The black 
market is rampant here. Not only in 
food and clothing and hardware but 
even in hotel reservations and railroad 
accommodations. Meat is scarce but 
there’s more beef than pork, 

The Californians who get the 
breaks, from an eating standpoint, are 
the ones who live around San Diego or 
in the Imperial Valley. Friend of ours 
went down there the other day, and 
walked across the line into Mexico for 
dinner. He reports he had a T-bone 
steak about a foot long and two inches 
thick, French fried potatoes, chile 
beans, asparagus with butter sauce, let- 
tuce with French dressing, all the bread 
and butter he could eat, fresh fruit for 
dessert and black coffee. His bill for 

‘that dinner was $1.50. We're way 
ahead of the Mexicans, socially though. 
They haven’t even got an OPA. 





USDA 
MEXICANS don’t have an OPA but they 
do hove steak of $1.50. 














Minneapolis, Minn.,* who developed a 
treatment for infantile paralysis, decided 
to stay in the U.S. 

A tipsy Cleveland, Ohio driver fainted 
when the judge said “$100 and costs, to be 
executed July 2.” When the driver revived, 
the judge said he was giving him until 
July 2 to pay, not the electric chair. 

South: W. K. Henderson, 64, whose 
powerful radio station KWKH and cheery 
“Hello World” greeting achieved national 
prominence, died at Shreveport, La. 
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Elizabethan Songfest 


In jolt wagon and afoot, Kentucky 
hill folks were totin’ “gitars” down valley 
to the “Traipsin’ Woman” cabin to “roll 
some songs.”’ It was the second Sunday 
in June, and history was turning back 
three centuries. 

For 15 years they’ve gathered at a 
weathered log house in Four Mile Creek, 
near Ohio-West Virginia borders, for their 
social event of the year—the American 
Folk Song Festival. ‘Outlanders” come, 
too, and hear old ballads—still part of 
everyday life here—that were brought to 
Kentucky highlands by frontiersmen push- 
ing through the Cumberland wilderness. 

Festivities open in the morning with 
a piper blowing a fox horn as he moves 
down hill. Behind him troop little bare- 
foot boys and girls, all wearing home- 
spun linsey-woolsey home-dyed clothes 
still used—and dreaming of ice cream and 
popcorn to come. Most of the girls hold 
poppets (crude little dolls). At the clear- 
ing, fiddles, accordians, gourd-banjos, 
mouth harps strike up, and they do old 
Lincolnshire dances. 


“Lonesome Tunes.” Most of the un- 


written “lonesome tunes,” “funeralizing” 
and “infare” (wedding reception) songs 
the hill folk sing were strummed by min- 
strels in Shakespeare’s time, handed down* 





NO MORE FEUDIN’. Kentucky songfest finds Sid Hatfield standing beside Bud McCoy, his little 


to each new generation. Some, like the 
Indians’ welcome of the white man, spring 
from life at the frontier. Lyda Messer 
Caudill, descendant of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, is there in plaids and ruff to lead 
the old Scotch ballads. 

People here have changed as little as 
their songs. With their women’s slat bon- 
nets and long, shapeless homespun gowns, 
their spicy English like Queen Elizabeth 
spoke, and their pioneer ways, they are 
our “‘living ancestors.” 

Jean Thomas, descendant of Kentucky 
settlers, sponsored the first Folk Song Fes- 
tival in 1930. Hearing blind Jilson Setters 
of Lost Hope Hollow fiddle outside More- 
head courthouse one day, Miss Thomas 
began collecting old songs. She decided 
the “foot washing” hymn tunes, warning 
and wassail songs, work and play songs, 
“scolding ballads,” courting songs, sung 
in windowless backwoods cabins, should 
be known to the world. Her cabin porch, 
with its puncheon benches, is still the set- 
ting for yearly minstrel and dance. Hav- 
ing strayed from these hills as far as Scot- 
land, Miss Thomas is known locally as 
“the Traipsin’ Woman.” 


Blue and Silver 


The blue-uniformed Commander of 
the Utah Department, G.A.R., stood up. 
“T re-elect myself for the 11th time,” he 
said, “and appoint myself delegate to the 
September convention.” There was noth- 
ing else to do. 

At 99, sprightly Ira Stormes is the 
lone surviving delegate to the G.A.R.’s 
annual convention in Salt Lake City. But 
he reads his reports, says a prayer. This 
year he went calling on Ladies of the 
G.A.R., afterward. 


Frozen Assets 


A wire drew tight at 9:41 A.M., May 
16. It entitled two lucky Alaskans to 
$50,000 each. With a sigh, others began 
to dream again—about next year’s for- 
tune. 

Alaska goes crazy each spring, wait- 
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wife, big daughter. Jean Thomas is seated second from left. 
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IRA STORMES is the one-man Utah G.A.R. 


ing for the ice to break at the village of 
Nenana, near Fairbanks. For on the time 
of its breakage hangs a huge lottery. 

At Nenana, a red and white pole pokes 
up from the frozen Tanana river, which 
flows to the Yukon. A wire is hitched 
from the pole to a shack on shore. When 
the ice moves, the wire pulls taut, trips a 
weight in the shack, stops a clock and 
rings a bell. 

The old sourdough-manager rushes to 
lock the clock away, because the position 
of its hands decides the winner among all 
who guessed the ice would start going out 
that day. 

Bets as to day and minute close three 
weeks before melting may start (April 7 
this year) and tin cans holding the $1 
tickets trek Nenana-ward by dog team, 
plane, train, for tabulation. The cry “Ice 
is out!’’ cuts bedlam loose, for most every- 
body owns at least part of a ticket. 

Folks have tried many “systems” to 
“break” the ice-pool. In 1937 an astron- 
omer read May 11 in the stars, bought 
every minute that day, and lost $1,440. 

Engineers on the Alaska Railroad be- 
gan the pool 28 years ago when, bored, 
they put $1: each on the time river ice 
would break. That year, the winner netted 
$600, but pots grew when “outsiders” 
muscled in. The two winners this year 
guessed 9:45 A.M., May 16, only four 
minutes off. They split $100,000 with the 
tax collector. 


Stars and Stripes 


Flag Day, June 14, is date the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1777 okayed the first 
U.S. flag, a 13 star-and-striper made in 
Philadelphia and designed by Francis Hop- 
kinson, Declaration of Independence 
signer. Indians, perhaps, were responsible 
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dy It will happen in peacetime— 
when the tasks that now face 
America have been accomplished. 
Then a smart, new Ford will be wait- 
ing for you to drive it. 
... Trip after trip you'll go in ease 
and style. It will be so smooth and 
gentle riding —such a joy to handle. 


. .- Here will be a car that’s big and 
sturdy —plenty of room in front and 
back. It will be smartly styled. And 
for all its fleet and eager power, you 
will find this new car thrifty in the 
time-honored Ford tradition. 

... That’s how it will be. And when 


the “‘go ahead” is flashed, we’ll be 


ready to start production plans. 
Meanwhile, the full Ford resources 
will continue to be engaged in help- 
ing speed the final Victory. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





“THE FORD SHOW”. Brilliant singing stars, orchestra and chorus. Every Sunday, NBC network. 2:00 P.M., E.W.T., 1:00 P.M., C.W.T., 12:00 M., M.W.T., 11:00 A. M., P.W.T. 








Cee 
Choose from 
All 3 Types 


of Zenith Radionic Hearing Aids 






NEUTRAL-COLOR 
EARPHONE AND CORD 


So Inconspicuous! 


Type ?... 


The new Zenith, model A-2-A, for average 
hearing loss. The new, patented “Prentiss Tube” 
brings clarity and volume range with low battery 
consumption. Complete, ready-to-wear, $40. 


Type 2... 


The new super-power Air- 
Conduction Zenith, model 
A-3-A, for more than average 
hearing loss. Extra volume to 
assure maximum clarity and 
tone quality under the most 
difficult conditions. Complete, 
ready-to-wear, $50. 


Type 3S... 


The new Bone-Conduction 
Zenith, model B-3-A, for the 
very few who can not be bene- 
fited by an air-conduction aid. 
This powerful instrument has 
helped many thousands who 
thought they were doomed to 
deafness. Complete, ready-to- 
wear, $50, 


ONLY ZENITH OFFERS three new 
models to aid practically every 
type of correctable hearing loss. 





Choice of Amplifier Colors 
too, at No Extra Cost 


Lustrous Ebony Amplifier 
harmonizes with dark cloth- 
ing. Delicate shade of new 
Pastel Coralite Amplifier har- 
monizes with sheer and light- 
color apparel. 





THE NEW 





RADIONIC HEARING AID 
RY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIO 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. Pa-6A 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Please send me your FREE booklet about the 
Zenith Radionic Hearing Aids. 


Name_____— 
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for that flag. A Redskin, Thomas Green, 
was first to ask for a U.S. flag. The 
chiefs wanted it for “security and protec- 
tion.” 


During June the Grads will be get- 
ting out of the colleges . . . but not much. 


Nylon Paint Brushes 


U.S. sailors are painting their ships 
with a new kind of paint brush. The 
brushes are bristled with black nylon de- 
veloped by Du Pont to relieve the war- 
time shortage of natural hog bristles, 
usually imported from China and Russia. 

Nylon bristles were made. practical 
for paint brushes when Du Pont, after 
two years of research, worked out a meth- 
od for tapering the ends of the bristles. 
Now nylon bristles are tapered to a point 
from five up to 12 one-thousandths of an 
inch in diameter. A sandpapering process, 
developed by Maendler Brush Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul, one of four companies making 
the brushes, gives them the same qualities 
of the naturally split ends of hog bristles. 

Now limited to the Navy, the nylon 
brushes are excellent for flat paint and 
are being tested for varnish and enamel. 
They are more durable, easily cleaned, 
don’t absorb paint or leave brush marks, 
will be available to civilians after the war. 


Midget Recording Machine 


A pocket-size, steel wire recording 
machine, developed by the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology,-promised undreamed 
of accuracy in news reporting, along with 
other uses in business, entertainment, 
crime detection and education. 

Tested first by the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, it gave reporters the chance to catch 
word-for-word interviews and_ whole 
speeches without scratching a note. 
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The 4-by-8-inch device consists of 
two tiny batteries, two spools of wire, a 
recording head and a microphone attached 
to a cord. Recorded conversation is played 
back by reversing the spools. Recordings 
last indefinitely but may be erased in- 
stantly by demagnetizing the wire. 

Also ready to rival standard disc 
recorders for general use is a device 
which records sounds on film. A sharp 
needle vibrated by the sound currents 
cuts through a black coating on the film 
leaving a transparent sound track. When 
the film is reeled between a beam of light 
and a photoelectric cell, the light shining 
through the transparent sound track sets 
up currents which are converted back into 
music or whatever was recorded. 


“Gas from Corncobs 


U.S. Department of Agriculture de- 
veloped a way to make motor fuel from 
corncobs, peanut shells, other wastes. 

The cobs first are treated with acid 
to release sugars, which, fermenting, pro- 
duce alcohol, butanol and acetone. These. 
combined, form liquid fuel. 

Dr. J. W. Dunning, developer of the 
process, said, “American farms produce 
around 200 million tons of waste material 
a year and every ton can be made into 
go gallons of fuel.” 


Wandering Pole 


The north magnetic pole, where a 
free-swinging compass needle would point 
straight down, has moved 300 miles north 
since its position was established in 1904 
on Boothia Peninsula, Northern Canada. 

The variation was discovered by the 
crew of the Aries, British Air Naviga- 
tional School plane, investigating flight 
conditions at the North Pole. 

The Aries’ discovery is important be- 
cause proposed passenger routes over the 
region could be thrown off their course 
without knowing the present position of 
the magnetic pole. The 300-mile variation 
does not greatly affect other navigation. 

Besides the magnetic pole’s new posi- 


Science Service 


RECORDS OF THE FUTURE. Conversation recorded on 35 mm. film. Pocket-sized gadget (right) 


records interviews, business deals on thin steel wire. 
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tion, the Aries found air conditions bumpy 
and icy but safe for air routes as long as 
a plane can keep its course. 


Nip Flier’s Secret 


Translators at Air Technical Service 
Command’s Wright Field, Ohio, ferreted 
out an enemy secret. From instruction 
plates attached to a Jap oxygen mask, 
they found how Nip aviators get oxygen 
without having to lug cylinders of com- 
pressed gas with them. 

The masks make their own oxygen by 
means of a battery and two chemical 
oxygen-generators. Pressing a button starts 
an electric current which affects the chem- 
icals causing them to give off oxygen. 

The Army didn’t say what chemicals 


the Japs were using. Various compounds . 


such as potassium chlorate and mercuric 
oxide give off oxygen when heated. 


Super-Laboratory 


Biggest industrial research laboratory 
in the world will be built by General 
Electric Co. to study radar, jet engines, 
electronics, silicones (chemical products 
resembling plastics made from sand, coal, 
brine, and oil). 

It will be built on a 219-acre site 
near Schenectady at a cost of $8 million. 
General Electric will increase its research 
staff from 540 to 800 persons. Construc- 
tion of the vast lab will start in about six 
months, said GE President Charles E. 
Wilson, and may be only the beginning 
of something larger. 


Static-Eliminator 


Static over airplane and automobile 
radios, resulting from the ignition sys- 
tem, will be eliminated by a new method 
of wiring and shielding the sparking cur- 
rent, developed by Consolidated-Vultee. 

Aircraft radio sets will benefit espe- 
cially because engine noises often make 
communications almost impossible to un- 
derstand. Suppressors, used to keep static 
down in automobile radios, could not be 
used in airplanes because they cut engine 
efficiency. 


Operation Fido 


One of first big now-it-can-be-told 
war secrets was announced in London— 
how Allied planes overcame traditional 
English fogs to bomb Germany around 
the clock. 

Oil burner devices strung along the 
runways burned the fog off the fields in 
six minutes. After the planes landed, the 
burners were turned off and the fog re- 
settled forming protection from enemy 
craft. 

Known to insiders as “Operation 
Fido” (fog investigation dispersal opera- 
tion), the method is credited by British 
Air Vice Marshal D. C. Bennet with 
shortening the war by approximately six 
months. 





“Why Fight? 
—someone may get hurt!” 


Our friend, Ogden Foresythe*, believes in the power of brain 
over brawn. He has anticipated his present predicament with 
full automobile insurance on his car, damage to property or 
personal injury to others. We hope Ogden has personal acci- 
dent insurance too — just in case. 


If you would have that same feeling. of security while driv- 
ing your car, get in touch with your F. & C. agent or broker 
now. He provides the best in complete automobile insurance. 
*pronounced FORE’ SIGHT” 
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THE WORLD 


Bombshell 


French gunfire in Near East and Al- 
geria, new Argentine fascism star- 
tle planners for peace 


Syrian slaughter, Argentine tyranny, 
spotlighted rocks on the road to world 
peace. As San Francisco statesmen debated 
fine points of outlawing war by law gen- 
erals took the law into their own hands, 
in both hemispheres. ' 

Gen. Charles de Gaulle hurled 
France’s mailed fist at the little Arab 
states of Syria and Lebanon at the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean. Excuse was a 
post-World War I League of Nations man- 
date. De Gaulle demanded continuance of 
French powers through: (1) Air and naval 
bases; (2) control of armed forces; (3) 
control of education; (4) economic priv- 
ileges—particularly .on oil. 

Cannon. When Syria and Lebanon— 
given independence during World War II 
—spurned de Gaulle’s demands, he sicked 
the French army and airforce on them. 
Hundreds of Syrians and Lebanese were 
slain, damage topped $40 millions. 

Near the Mediterranean’s other end, 
in Algeria, French bombing planes had 
already killed more than 10,000 rebellious 
Berber tribesmen. Then Radio Moscow 
demanded a “peaceful” settlement. 

But Churchill had acted first. Backed 
by the powerful British Near Edstern 
army, and by President Truman’s okay, 
Churchilb warned de Gaulle to stop strong- 
arm stuff, and arbitrate with the Arabs. 

De Gaulle refused, grumbled it was 
a plot by British oil interests. 

Argentine tyranny was also military. 
There fascist restrictions were slapped on 
civil liberties. 

Arnaldo Cortes, New York Times 





OUCHI Lt. DuBose found vaccination still 
unchanged after release from Japs. 





WAR CRIMES COMMISSION meets in Lon- 
don. Lord Wright (standing) presides. 





correspondent, described recent Argentine 
happenings “that exceed anything that 
this correspondent can remember in his 17 
years’ experience in Fascist Italy. 

“The government embarked on a cam- 
paign of intimidation by wholesale arrests 
of prominent citizens and severe measures 
against any newspapers that dared protest. 
At the same time political censorship was 
re-established.” 

Weakness. Because the U.S. had got 
Argentina into the San Francisco confer- 
ence against Russian protests, fascist ac- 
tions of its government put us on the spot. 

Unlike Churchill’s warning to de 
Gaulle, our demands for reform in Argen- 
tina weren’t backed by force. San Fran- 
cisco observers pointed out that, under 
the proposed world organization, France 
could veto use of force against her, too. 

Thus the Syrian slaughter was 
stopped because there was no international 
organization. The Argentine tyranny was 
strengthened by admission of its govern- 
ment to San Francisco. 

The world organization was starting 
with two strikes against it. 


Berlin Council 


A Four-Power Allied Commission took 
over in Berlin, got set to rule 80 million 
Germans for a long time to come. 

Its terms, the Council said, would 
carry out “the basic requirements of un- 
conditional’ surrender,” and spelled out 15 
articles on how Germany was to disarm. 
All weapons, all industrial plants, just 
about everything whole in the battered 
country, comes under Allied control. 

The Commission will coordinate Allied 
control of Germany’s pre-1937 area (not 
including Austria). ‘Russia will rule an 
“Eastern” zone, Britain a “Northwestern” 
zone, the U.S. a “Southwestern” zone and 
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France a “Western” zone. Exact zone 
boundaries were not revealed, The Greater 
Berlin area will be occupied by forces of 
all four powers. Gen, Eisenhower and the 
British, French and Russian commandants 
will serve in rotation as “Chief Com- 
mandant.” 

The United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration (UNRRA) 
would be admitted into Germany under 
control of the Berlin Council. 

Meanwhile, in London, the western 
Allied war crimes commission hammered 
out plans for trial of Axis offenders. It 
announced all members of the Gestapo, 
Reich government, and other accused or- 
ganizations will be held. 

Except Nazi foreign minister Von 
Ribbentrop, most top Nazis were already 
arrested, dead, or accounted for. 


Suicide Admiral 


The Japs fired their top admiral, 
Soemu Toyoda, replacing him with Vice 
Admiral Jisaburo Ozawa “to prepare all 
branches of the Navy for special attack 
(suicide) tactics.” 

With Okinawa practically lost, B-29’s 
wiping out one Jap city after another, and 
revived Chinese armies driving Jap forces 
from the southeastern mainland, the whole 
war effort looked like suicide for Japan. 

The Chinese army’s revival was cred- 
ited to production step-ups mapped by 
Donald Nelson; and military training 
begun by Gen. Stilwell, carried on by his 
successor, Lt. Gen. Wedemeyer. 

British victory in Burma released 
Chinese troops who were flown north to 
help chase the Japs from the coast around 
Foochow, opening a broad strip for U.S. 
invasion, and cutting Jap communications 
southward to Burma and Indo-China. 

Overpowered on land, sea, and in the 
air, Japan’s doom was plain. But Allied 
leaders pointed out the Japs fight hardest 
after they know they’re licked. Scraping 
their manpower barrel they mobilized 
all males up-to 36 in puppet Manchoukuo. 





DROP THAT KNIFE! Yanks nab sneaking Jap 


in Mariana is/and hut. 
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Most of th®Jap merchant fleet rusted 
in Davy Jones’ locker. Our submarines’ 
job in the Southwest Pacific is nearly 
done, because the enemy has already lost 
practically all his shipping. 


Ex-Hero at Bay 
A treason case that threatens to split 


France wide open raised its first court 
rumpus in Paris, where 89-year-old Mar- 


shal Petain was given a pre-trial hearing” 


on charges he collaborated with the Nazis 
as head of the Vichy government. 

_ “Is it possible France has forgotten 
my services?” pleaded World War I Ver- 
dun hero, “American Admiral Leahy can 
testify I always worked with the Allies.” 

In Washington, Leahy, former U.S. 
envoy to Vichy, now President Truman’s 
Chief of Staff, refused to talk. 

But support for Petain came from 
Montreal, where a French-Canadian pub- 
lisher issued a book by Prof. Louis Rougier, 
refugee scholar, claiming he was the go- 
between in negotiations between Petain 
and Churchill in 1940, which prevented 
France from joining the Axis, and the 
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French fleet from falling intoGerman hands. 

Rougier’s book contained copies of 
the agreement with corrections allegedly 
in Churchill's handwriting. 

French officials refused to comment 
on Rougier’s book.. “Pertinax,” French 
political writer, damned Rougier as “one 
of those college professors who try to 
meddle with diplomatic affairs,’ but ad- 
“it is only too plain that, in an 
unguarded moment, Churchill received the 
amateur diplomat two or three times. But 
Petain never signed the agreement.”’ 


Around the Globe 


Paris: Gen. de Gaulle promised 
France a national election in 1945. 

Moscow: Russia began her biggest 
peace-time military training program with 
draft of 15- and 16-year-old boys. 

Lublin, Poland: Russian-controlled 
Polish government will re-settle 500,000 
Poles in East Prussia. 

Trieste: Butter sold at $75 a lb., but 
Archbishop Santin asked Catholic officials 
not to ship food, charging Anglo-Ameri- 
cans were using it as political weapon. 
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Okinawa: Jap defense lines crum- 
bled as Yanks battered to within six 
miles of island’s south tip, cutting off 
Chinen peninsula. Tokyo reported sui- 
cide naval force headed toward fight. 

China: Chiang Kai-shek’s forces 
drove South and East, toward the coast, 
in Kwangsi province, bordering Indo- 
China, to cut Japan’s. only land-link 
with her 500,000 troops in southeast 
Asia. Chiang’s resignation as Premier 
(he remained Generalissimo) paved 
way for possible union with Chinese 
Reds. 

Philippines: Against die-hard Jap 
resistance, Yanks pushed mop-up on 
Luzon to 74 miles northeast of Baguio. 
On Mindanao, a wedge was driven into 
Jap lines west of Davao. 

Air: Fleets of B-29’s rained in- 
cendiaries on Tokyo and Osaka. Car- 
rier-based bombers blasted Jap suicide 
airfields in southern Kyushu, 








Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by Genera! Drafting Co., Inc. 
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Lasts 


Shoe pinch will be felt through year, 
says WPB, as it presses treated- 
sole program, urges shoe care 


Leather allocation for the last quarter 
of the year had not been made, but with 
the current production of civilian shoes at 
nearly a third less than a year ago, no 
relicf was in sight. 

Since shoe life depends on soles, WPB 
urged all manufacturers to join the 50% 
who now treat soles. A hot oil or wax 
treatment can make soles last 25% longer, 
wear tests show, and a new asphalt treat- 
ment may make them last even longer. 

Since upper leather is scarcer than 
sole leather, repair of every repairable 
paif of shoes was urged. Alternating pairs, 
wearing neither two days straight, if pos- 
sible, will do more than anything to ex- 
tend shoe life, experts said, urged these 
further precautions: 

(1) Keep the heels blocked, don’t 
let soles wear ‘through. 

(2) Keep shoes clean and polished. 

(3) If they get wet, let them dry nat- 
urally; never use heat, 

(4) Always keep them off the floor, 
except when they’re on your feet. 

If you walk with your feet parallel, 
rather than toed out, you'll have better 
posture, give even wear to your shoes, 
health and shoe experts say. 





Love at Congress 


Those 15,000 Australian fiancees of 


American servicemen can have U.S. wed-’ 


dings now (PATHFINDER, April 2). The 
State Department bowed to G.I. insist- 
ence, said engaged girls won’t have to wait 
for immigration quotas. All they need, to 
get in, is a visitor’s visa. 

The new ruling also applied to New 
Zealand, Greek girls; may include other 
nationalities later. 

The House Immigration Committee, 
however, studied the problem of admitting 
aliens married by servicemen and women 
overseas. Complications included the 
4,000 Negro-soldiers married to alien 
whites (several states won’t recognize 
Negro-white marriages); the brown- 
skinned Polynesian girls, excluded as a 
race from U.S., who are marrying G.I.’s 
in the South Pacific; the German and 
Italian men who may marry Wacs. 

“Let our boys get away from the 
strain and drama of war and they will 
want a girl just like the girl who married 
dear old dad,” said Rep. Hubert S. Ellis 
(R.-W. Va.). 


Dressed for Heat 


Clinging dresses that may go loafing 
in the closet are poor economy in these 
days of clothing shortages, USDA cloth- 
ing specialists said. They advised crisp, 
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stiff dresses that stand away from the body 
as best insurance against summer heat. 

Sheer dresses aren’t cool if they need 
heavy slips. Cottons and linens, though 
hard to find nowadays, are preferable to 
medium-weight rayon, they said. White 
and pastel colors, especially blue and 
green, absorb less heat from the sun than 
bright or dark colors. 

Think of style, too, when dressing 
for heat. Choose easy-fitting dresses; 
avoid heavy shoulder pads, wide, tight- 
fitting belts, other heavy trimming. 


Trumans at Home 


Like any other hostess who has had 
her house redecorated, Mrs. Harry S. 
Truman invited guests to see what pastel 
colors and other innovations had done to 
the First Family’s quarters on the second 
floor of the White House. 

Guests were Washington press wom- 
en who found the wide, nile-green halls, 
the pastel-hued bedrooms and _ sitting 
rooms of the three Trumans made cool 
and spacious by their modern colors. 

Biggest change was in Margaret’s 
suite. Her bedroom was a young girl’s 
room in the old White House, dusty pink 
walls, a white bed. Her sitting room had 
walls, woodwork of wedgewood blue. Sofas 
in cherry red, chairs upholstered in blue 
were grouped around the fireplace. Her 
own grand piano and record player told 
of her love for music. 

Mrs. Truman’s corner bedroom was 
almost austere in its simplicity, with lav- 
ender-grey walls, woodwork, and a chintz- 
lined closet. But her pale grey sitting 
room was gay with deep rose, powder 


FIRST ON LIST of French Congress of Fashion's 10 smartest women was Judy Garland, chosen for her “sanity in fashion.” Here she wears combina- 
tion print-plain jersey; skirted play suit; suit with fur trim, accessories; frilly tulle. 
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blue upholstered pieces, modern grey slip 
covers. An oil painting of the President 
dominated the room. 

Little besides new paint had been 
done to the President’s cream-colored 
bedroom, off-white study. A blue satin 
canopy was added to the four-poster bed. 
The oval study still contained the carved 
desk used by the last six Presidents. New 
note was the piano moved in from the 
Monroe sitting room. 


Mirrored 


Teen-age girls in America were the 
best-looking, best-dressed in the world; 
but less romantic, more capable than the 
movies would have you think, says Mai 
Santesson, editor of a Swedish woman’s 
magazine, who spent several months see- 
ing America. 

She saw no middle-aged. To her, all 
women looked young except those so old 
they couldn’t walk. “I admire American 
women because they do their own think- 
ing, cooking; are good housekeepers, good 
mothers,” she said. 

The relationship between mothers 
and daughters here is remarkable, she was 
convinced: Daughters could talk to moth- 
ers about everything. But both were 
spoiled by American men, “the most con- 
siderate in the world,” which was all right, 
she said, so long as women didn’t take it 
for granted. 

But why, she wondered, is American 
girls’ hair so much better than hair of 
European women? Why did American 
women pay the same price for cotton 
dresses—‘‘though, they’re marvelous”—as 
for rayon? 

Most outstanding thing about Ameri- 
can styles, she believed, were the hats, 
especially the flowered ones. “You are 
plucky about wearing them. We wouldn’t 
dare in Sweden,” she said. 


Repairs Okayed 


Home repairs and renovation can run 
as high as $5,000 a year in cost now, with- 
out WPB approval. Limit has been $200, 
no matter what size the house. 

Materials of repair, however, will 
continue hard to get. Military need of 
lumber was boosted by VE day and pro- 
duction is running behind goals. Lack of 
resins is keeping paint production at 55% 
of last year’s output now. This coupled 
with the need to substitute fish oil for lin- 
seed oil means some of new paints aren’t 
of the highest quality. 


Debate 


Worst parental offense, in the eyes 
of high school girls, is net allowing them 
to bring friends home because “they might 
upset the house.” 

A panel of three teen-age girls, and 
their mothers discussed mutual problems 


at Eastern High School, Brooklyn, N.Y.,° 


before other mothers and daughters. 
Most frequent complaints of the 


girls: (1) No freedom given in choosing 
friends, clothing; (2) mothers failed to 
understand the importance of an allow- 
ance; (3) parents weren’t easy to ap- 
proach with confidences, problems. 

The mothers still held they should 


help their daughters select both friends, 


wardrobes, but agreed they should allow 
children to bring friends home for infor- 
mal parties. Allowances were all right, 
but girls should understand family budgets. 


Clean Shades 


Dingy rayon lamp shades, hard to 
replace, can be washed, made to look new. 

.But make two tests first to be safe. 
Rub some inconspicuous spot with a 
soaped, white cloth to make sure color 
doesn’t come off. Also, rip the binding to 
see if the fabric is sewed to the frame; if 
it’s glued, it can’t be washed. 

If the shade passes these tests, dip it 
up and down in a bath tub full of sudsy 
lukewarm water, rubbing soiled spots with 
a soft cloth or brush. After a clear-water 
rinse, wipe with a turkish towel, dry in a 
warm room away from sunlight. Turn 
it from time to time so it dries evenly. 

Other tips for cleaning upholstery, 
slip covers and rugs are included in a free 
leaflet, Care of Rayon Home Furnishings, 
available from _the American Viscose 
Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Look Ahead 


Food rationing and price control until 
1950, predicted Sen. Wagner (D.-N.Y.), 
chairman of the Senate Banking commit- 
tee that approved the bill to extend OPA 
until June 30, 1946. 

Meanwhile, OPA officials gave civi- 
lians a few weeks’ look-ahead. This month 
pork products would fall off about 10%, 
beef 8%, with veal and mutton more 
abundant. But 25% less canned goods in 
the coming year, slightly more meat was 
expected since all Lend-Lease, foreign re- 
lief shipments during July, August, Sep- 
tember had been cancelled. 

Points on bacon, other fat pork cuts 
that supply lard went up 1 to 3 points a 
Ib. because lard supply was expected to 
drop more than 20%. Supply of cooking 
and salad-oils would be down 18%. 

A 10-point rise on No, 2 cans of to- 
matoes and spinach, and a reduction on 
tomato juice and vegetable juice combi- 
nations, were also announced, 


Mmh .. . Molasses 


No points and full of iron. That, plus 
a rich flavor, makes molasses a popular 
sugar substitute. And there’s enough for 
everyone to make an occasional batch of 
cookies, said WFA officials. 





SUGAR-SAVING and easy fo make are these 
mincemeat ‘n' molasses cookies. 


Here’s a recipe for Mincemeat Her- 
mits that calls for only a half-cup of mo- 
lasses: One g-oz. package dehydrated 
mincemeat; 1 cup water (or about 2 cups 
canned mincemeat); 4 cup melted short- 
ening; 4 cup dark molasses; 1 egg, beaten; 
14 cups sifted all-purpose flour; 7 tsp. 
soda; 4 tsp. salt; 4 tsp. mace. 

Combine dehydrated mincemeat, and 
water; simmer about 10 minutes until 
mixture has pie filling consistency; cool. 
Add shortening, molasses to mincemeat. 
Beat in egg. Then sift dry ingredients and 
stir into first mixture. Drop by table- 
spoonfuls 2 in. apart on greased cookie 
sheet. Bake in hot oven of 425° for 10-15 
minutes. Makes 40 cookies. 


chiseled Sugar 


Applicants for canning sugar in For- 

sythe county, N.C., asked for 1,200,000 
Ibs. of sugar, twice the county quota. 
, | Chiselers were as quick to apply for 
the special 15 lb. allotment, as were well- 
intentioned home canners. As similar 
sugar-stealing reports came from all over 
the country, OPA put its foot down. In 
the future, those who apply for canning 
sugar would have to sign a pledge, show 
willingness to permit check to show how 
the sugar was used. 

Canning experts, meanwhile, pressed 
a save-the-fruit, spare-the-sugar campaign. 
Though the 15 lbs. per person ration 
should sweeten 60 quarts of fruit (350 
servings), use of sugar-stretchers would 
mean even more fruit saved. Corn sirup 
can replace up to one-third the sugar, 
honey up to half, said USDA specialists. 
Fruit could even be put up unsweetened. 
Sugar helps hold color and flavor, is not 
necessary to prevent spoilage. 


Canner Check — 


New aluminum pressure canners are 
now coming on the market in more than 
double the quantity they did before the 











Sai 
A Nation 
at WAR 


Our factories are produc- 
ing for a nation at war and 
our merchants are serving 
their customers under difh- 
cult war-imposed condi- 
tions. The modern, coordi- 
nated Rail and Air Express 
Service is doing its utmost 
to carry speedily today’s 
urgent shipments over the 
nation-wide network of 


railways and airways. 






BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


piLw 
EXPRESS?” 


p RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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war. Since last fall, six manufacturers 
have been working towards the 630,000 
quota WPB allowed_them to make. House- 
wives who have old canners, should check 
mechanical condition. Better have an ex- 
pert make sure the gauge is accurate, ad- 
vised University of Nebraska specialists. 

If the petcock and safety valve seem 
clogged. clean with a small pointed tool 
or by pulling a string or strip of cloth 
through them. Then test the rubber gas- 
ket by putting a little water in the canner, 
tightening cover and heating. If steam 
escapes, the gasket needs fixing. Some- 
times it can be stretched to fit the rim, 
or turned upside down. If it’s worn, order 
a new one right away, said the specialists. 


Itemized 


Juicy, Small. Supply is big, but sum- 
mer oranges themselves are smallest on 
record. To save time in juicing, don't 
halve them; just cut off stem end, ream 
the whole orange. 

Dates Due. Iraq and Iran will ship 
us 28,000 tons of dates this year, com- 
pared to our prewar annual import of 
25.000 tons, savs WFA. 


HEALTH 


U. S. Mercy Fleet 


There will be no furloughs for Amer- 
ican hospital ships. The U.S. Dogwood, 
after bringing 4,000 wounded soldiers 
from Europe, is already on her way to the 
Pacific. Twenty other ships (now the At- 


lantic hospital fleet) will go at the end of ° 


July, when all Yanks wounded in Europe 
will have reached home. 

Five brand-new hospital ships will 
raise to 40 the number of mercy vessels 
in the Pacific. They have a capacity of 
30,500 patients. 

We had only two floating hospitals 


Acme 


PAIN-KILLER DELUXE on U.S. hospital ship. 
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when the Japs struck at Pearl Harbor. 
The rest are converted liberty ships, troop 
ships, German and Italian luxury liners. 
Some are air conditioned, have a radio 
for every berth, and are equal to the 
finest metropolitan hospitals in medical 
facilities. 

Typical Army hospital ship, the 
Acadia, carries 787 patients, a Merchant 
Marine crew of 144, and 203 medical per- 
sonnel. 

Patients sleep in two-tiered bunks in 
wards, with litter patients above deck and 
mental cases in isolation wards. At pres- 
ent mental patients make up } to § of all 
casualties returned by hospital ship. 


Movie Fever 


Movie-goers are feverish. 

Dr. N. Kleitman, University of Chi- 
cago, said so after a two-year experiment 
with young women.-Whether seeing trage- 
dies or comedies the girls’ temperatures 
rose one-half to a full degree. On non- 
movie days the subjects’ temperatures 
remained normal and on movie days were 
norma! till the picture got under way. 

Young girls particularly get a fever. 
said Kleitman, especially if viewing actors 
such as Van Johnson or Sinatra. In far 
from bobbyesox terms he explains it this 
way: “The subject matter evokes an in- 
crease in muscle tension which manifests 
itself in a highly significant rise in body 
temperature.” 

Variations in body temperature may 
produce unhappy marriages, Kleitman be- 
lieves:. If one mate’s temperature or- 
dinarily goes up at night while the other’s 
goes down, discord is likely to follow. 
Most people’s temperature cycle is higher 
in daytime, lowest during sleep. 


Noise and Nerves 


Charles A. Edison once predicted the 
man of the future would be deaf because 
the growing amount of traffic and indus- 
trial noise would ruin his ears. 

Almost as pessimistic are present-day 
scientists concerned with the problem of 
noise. Low-flying planes will have “path- 
ological effects” on persons below unless 
some way is found to muffle engine noises, 
William Phelps Eno, of the Eno Founda- 
tion, New York, warned plane manufac- 
turers. Even the bursting of a blown-up 
bag raises brain pressure four times above 
normal, Eno said. Noise may cause nerv- 
ous indigestion, Dr. Walter B. Cannon of 
Harvard found. 

And the National Noise Abatement 
Council said occupational deafness is be- 
coming more and more common, street 
noises cause anger and other disturbing 
emotions, and some insanity is caused by 
noise. 


Metal-Squealer 


Miniature radio stations are locating 
bullets and other metal fragments in 
wounded G.I.’s as the result of an inven- 
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University of Wisconsin 


METAL LOCATOR finds bullets in wounded. 


tion by Dr. W. E. Gilson of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Gilson was asked to develop a new 
metal-locator because magnetic instru- 
ments in use failed to detect aluminum, 
lead, other non-magnetic metals. 

He solved. the problem by installing 
a miniature radio station in a book-sized 
case and another at the end of an at- 
tached probe. By tuning the two stations 
so there was a slight difference in their 
frequencies, he got a steady squeal (the 
sound you get when two ordinary radio 
stations are tuned in at once). When the 
probe is moved over the patient’s body, 
the presence of metal changes its fre- 
quency, interrupts the squeal. 


Congregationalist Aims 


“The world is changing and the 
church must keep up with it or perish,” 
said Rev. E. LeRoy Rice, president of the 
Vermont Congregational Conference. 

He stressed three points for Congre- 
gationalists to make clear: (1) The church 
is ready for a union of Protestant churches 
in a democratic way; (2) it must face the 
problem of social justice; and (3) root 
out the causes of war. 

“Tf the church holds back or, com- 
promises on any of these points, it will 
lose the support of the returning service- 
man,” Rice said. 


Vatican Un-American? 


The 85th Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church of the U.S. (Southern Pres- 
byterians) protested U.S. maintenance of 
“an unofficial or official” ambassador at 
the Vatican, asked President Truman to re- 
call Roosevelt-appointed Myron C. Taylor. 

Said the Assembly at Montreat, N.C., 
“The Vatican is out of accord with Amer- 
ican ideals and principles.” 

Retiring Moderator Charles L. King 
said the Assembly should work toward a 
“pooling of Protestant forces to make 
Protestantism more effective.” Such a 
program, he said, would attract millions 
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of young Protestants returning from the 
war. He asked 50,000 new converts dur- 
ing the coming year. 

The convention also voted to: (1) 
Oppose marriages between Presbyterians 
and Roman Catholics; (2) work toward 
union with the Presbyterian Church of 
U.S.A., meeting at the same time in Min- 
neapolis (Northern Presbyterians); (3) 
stay in the Federal Council of Churches 
despite the Council’s “liberalism.” 

Dr. T. K. Young, Memphis, was 
elected new moderator, 


Voice for Luther 


A radio station, powerful enough to 
broadcast programs to all parts of Europe, 
is planned for Germany’s historic Wart- 
burg Castle, famed as a Protestant Refor- 
mation landmark. 

The station will be built by the 
Lutheran Laymen’s League of the Missouri 
Lutheran Synod, long sponsor of the 
Lutheran Hour broadcast by 600 U.S. and 
foreign stations. 

Centuries-old Wartburg Castle, near 
Eisenach, is where Martin Luther spent 
10 months (1521-22) under custody of 
his friends after threats on his life. There 
he translated the Bible into German and, 
legend says, hurled an inkwell against the 
wall—allegedly aimed at the devil. 


Reds to Try U. S. Priest 


A Russian workman swore out a com- 
plaint against Father Leopold Braun, only 
Catholic priest allowed to say Mass in 
Russia, charging the priest with assault. 
Father Braun denied the charge, is await- 
ing trial. According to reports, he has not 
been arrested. - 

The case has attracted attention for 
two reasons: 

Father Braun’s privileged position in 
the Soviet and rumors that the charge was 
trumped up by foes who call him the “ear 
of the Vatican.” 

Father Braun, an American priest of 
French descent, was admitted to Russia 
when Ambassador Bullitt went to Moscow 
and has celebrated Mass there since 1934. 


Reject Moscow Bid 


Meeting at Chicago, 10 Russian Or- 
thodox bishops turned down an offer of 
the Soviet Orthodox Church to permit the 
North American congregations to return 
to full communion with Moscow. 

Said Father Joseph Dvonchik, New 


York: “The terms were too severe. The | 


American church does not adhere to the 
political ideology of Soviet Russia and we 
refuse to make any agreements that would 
cast su8picion upon the American church.” 

Moscow wanted the American church 
to refrain from anti-Soviet teaching. An- 
other condition was that Archbishop The- 
ophilus, Metropolitan of the North Amer- 
ican church, be removed and his successor 
named by Moscow. . 

Father Dvonchik said a reunion of 
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ANCIENT PIPE OF. 
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Today you see the 


LHS 


STERLING 
in FRANCE, and everywhere 


a 
ny 


Also in Antique finish. 
Dozens of other models 


Other LHS Pipes: 
$10 —LHS 
Sterncrest Ultrafine 
$7.50 — LHS 
Sterncrest 14K 


$3.50 — LHS 
Certified Purex 


Supplies limited 
— you may have 
to wait for some 
models, but it’s 
worth it! 











YOUR SHOES ARE 
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vceo SHINOLA 


@ Even your best friends don’t hesitate to 


put you on the spot when you slip up on your | 
grooming. But aside from the appearance of | 


your shoes, the care you give shoes has a lot 
to do with the wear you get from them. It will 
pay you to KEEP EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 


Summer note: For the care of white shoes, | 


remember to ask for SHINOLA WHITE, It’s 
easy to put on, but hard to rub off. 








SHINOLA 


for every type 
and color shoe 


KIDDIE OVERALLS 


Strong, gray, Sanforized Cov- 
ert Overalls. ‘Bib-front, two 
pockets. C.O.D’s filled. 


559 


EACH 
SIZES 
4TO10 


j A x Box 3-P, Times Square 18, 


New York, N. Y. 


pp / 
IMPORTED STRAW HANDBAG 


Beautifully des ladies’ handbag. Ultra smart for 
summer wear. ze 17” x 19”. Bound in 
durable leatherette, with leatherette lined 
flap. Fabric interior with extra utility 
pocket. Meets the modern demand for a 
smart, large, roomy bag. Special intro- 
cuerety offer—Prepaid, tax included 
2.74. ‘ 


Handy cosmetic bag. Made as above. 
Size 84 "°x5\4%". Prepaid tax included 89ce 
LLEN STANLEY Co. Dept. 61-P 

©. Box 3502 Merchandise Mart Chicago 54, tl. 
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International 


NO! That was reply of Bishop Benjamin (left) 
and Bishop Leonty, to Soviet church. 


the churches was desired with autonomy 
for the American branch, and it was his 
belief Moscow would renew the offer with 
more acceptable terms. Joining with him 
in rejecting the offer were Bishops Benja- 
min, Pittsburgh, Leonty, Chicago and 
others. 

The American church has approxi- 
mately 260 parishes in the United States, 
concentrated largely in Pennsylvania and 
along the East coast. 


Pope’s Peace Views 


Pope Pius praised the United Na- 
tions’ conference but warned of disillu- 
sionment if peace machinery fails. 

In a world broadcast, he also: (1) 
Hoped Germany “can rise to new dignity” 
after laying aside national socialism and 
the guilty pay for their crimes, and, (2) 
attacked communism, sorrowing for the 
“disappointed, hopeless men” who, he 
said, would “swell the ranks of revolu- 
tion and disorder in the pay of a tyrant 
no less despotic than those for whose 
overthrow men planned.” 

The Catholic church had revealed the 
true nature of the Nazis, he said, de- 
nouncing them for slandering the church, 
closing its schools, confiscating its prop- 
erties and youthful members, murdering 
its priests. 


Cathedral Completion 


The capital’s famed “unfinished ca- 
thedral” (Episcopal) will be pushed to 
completion after the war, aided by a fund- 
raising campaign for $5 million soon to 
get under way. 

National campaign chairman, former 
U.S. Sen. George W. Pepper, called on 
“all who confess our Lord” to support the 
drive. He urged completion of the.nave 
and south transept, next building objec- 
tive, as a memorial to men and women in 
the armed services. 

When manpower and building mate- 
rials are available, six to eight years of 
construction will be needed to complete 
the great church. The nave, measuring 
almost one-tenth of a mile, will seat 10,000 





DIAMOND Parts 
Now Available! 


Good News for own- 
ers of Diamond lamps, 
lanterns and irons! 
Genuine replacement 
parts are now avail- 
able and ready for im- 
mediate delivery. If 
: you need : 

any part of any Diamond product 

=~ —-Wwe can now give your order 
prompt attention. All partsare 
standard, and of pre-war qual- 
ity. If you do not have a Parts 
Price List handy, just dropusa 
post card, give the model num- 
ber, and we’ll mail one at once. 


THE AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO. 


599 IRON STREET, AKRON, OHIO 


Save Fingers 


with 
Steel-Grip Finger Guards 


(7@ Hundreds of factories are saving 
ge time and protec ting workers 
with Steel-Grip Finger Guards. 
Used for handling rough, sharp 
articles, buffing, grinding, sand- 
ing, polishing, punch press 
work, many other jobs. Wear on 
fingers or thumb, front or back. 
Durable leather, elastic web 
back for snug, cool, comfortable 
fit. Easy on and off. One size 
fits all, men or women. Send 
10c each for samples or trial or- 
der box of 50 at 8 Mc each, 10%. 
Catalog of Steel-Grip Safety 
Apparel free on request 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES COMPANY 
p a 406 Garfield, Danville, Ill. 
Safeguards Since 1910 (in Canada: Safety Supply Co. , loronto) 


me TULIPS 


TULIPS '3~ 


coagaous ASSORTMENT of Shades 
and Colors, seguding Red, White, Pink, 
Lavender and Yellow. A choice Selection. 
Guaranteed to Next S 
€Y> Order Now—a postal card will do. 
By Bulbs will be sent parcel post, C.O.D. 
at the right time for fall planting. 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
256 T. D., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


ORDER NOW 


PAY NEXT FALL 
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WATCHES WANTED 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette lighters, 


gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 


Lowe’s, Dept. P, Holland Bidg.. St. Louis 1, Mo. 









Don’t do the job half way. 
Can everything this year 
—vegetables, fruits, fish, 
fowl, meat — when foods 
are fresh, plentiful, cheap. 


Whether youcan in glassor 

in tin, you’ll want a Pressure Canner. Burpee 
is the best, the only Canner with the pat- 
ented Safety Seal and no “canner smell”. 


STREAMLINE YOUR CANNING—Learn the sci- 
ence of modern canning from this free booklet 
and every one of your cans will be a prize 
winner. 16 instructive pages, interestingly 
illustrated. 


BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 
139 W. Liberty St. Barrington, Il. 
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persons. The central tower (280 ft.) and 
the two entrance towers (220 ft.) will be 
later projects. 


Housecleaning 


Antiquated church school methods 
were blamed for present-day indifference 
to the program of the church. 


“IT know church people who would 


vote little girls into a career of delin- 
quency,” Dr. John W. Rustin told Meth- 
odism’s Peninsula Conference, Wilming- 
ton, Del., “rather than permit dancing 
classes in a church to keep them off the 
streets.” 

Dr. Rustin, who is pastor of Wash- 
ington, D. C.’s Mount Vernon Methodist 
church, declared people will not attend 
church until the church is willing to “do 
a little housecleaning,” rid itself of un- 
inspiring and inefficient ministers and Sun- 
day school teachers. 


BOOKS 


The House in Clewe Street, by 
Mary Lavin (Little Brown—Atlantic, $3). 
A sad, bewildered little boy is turned 
by his weakling mother and a pair of jeal- 
ous, possessive aunts into a tragic, shat- 
tered young man in this first novel of 
great power and substance. A long, som- 
ber novel which struggles toward and 
nearly achieves the great tradition. 

The Power House, by Alex Comfort 
(Viking, $3). As much a personal declara- 
tion of faith as it is a novel; exciting, 


passionate, bizarre writing, sometimes | 


hard to take but impossible to forget. 

Commodore Hornblower, by C. S. 
Forester (Little-Brown, $2.50). The saga 
of Horatio Hornblower, terror of the seas, 
goes on. Now commander of a little flo- 
tilla sailing against the forces of Napoleon, 
he sails through new terrors to ever- 
greater triumphs undoubtedly into the 
rank of Admiral. Hornblower grows more 
human and more plausible as the years 
pass, and his friends worry that just as 
they begin to love him as well as admire 
his heroics, he may grow too old to walk 
his quarter-deck. 

Ask No Quarter, by. George Marsh 
(Morrow, $3). A century before the rev- 
olution Newport, R. I., was home port of 
a tough, entertaining community of brig- 
ands. In a long, pleasant novel, George 
Marsh tells their story. No great shakes 
as serious literature, it is as happy a job 
of tale-spinning as is to be found in a 
publishing season. 

Money To Burn, by Helen Woodward 
(McKay, $2). Thrills, suspense, love in- 
terest and a good deal of fast, smart talk 
make this a must for mystery fans. Inves- 
tigator Dan King is a newcomer who com- 


bines the good qualities of Dick Tracy | 


with a good many of his own, notably in 
the romantic department. 





‘URY, UNRULY SUMMER HAIR 





but handsome Kreml-groomed hair 
bags Aamer with girls... 


After an afternoon in the hot summer sun and wind—are you 
the man with the wild, messy hair who discovers his batting 
average with the girls is ZERO? 

Or worse yet—the unfortunate man who foolishly plasters 
his unruly hair down with grease? Or the social leper whose 
shoulders are covered with unsightly dandruff flakes? 

Then get wise. Play smart ball. Use Kreml Hair Tonic! 
Notice how Kreml makes hair so easy to comb. Kreml is 
famous to keep dry, ornery summer hair neatly in place look- 
ing so spruce, handsome—so lustrous. Yet Kreml never leaves 
hair looking ridiculously “pasted down,” oily or greasy. 

Just see if you, too, don’t find Kreml just the right balance 
dressing for your hair. Kreml also promptly relieves itching 
of dry scalp and removes untidy dandruff flakes. 

Ask for Kreml at your barber shop. Buy a 
bottle at any drug counter. Use Kreml daily for 
modern, handsome hair grooming. 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp— Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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THE TOWN 


Overgrown shipyard town plans to pull 
down war housing units and rebuild 
afresh for workers who remain 


War-swollen Vancouver, Wash., whose 
population soared from 18,000 to 83,000, 
is braced for the letdown already felt in 
its shipyards. The Columbia River city 
plans to raze most of its 22,000 housing 
units built for war workers by the Federal 
government and then rebuild anew for 
those who want to stay. 

At least half of Vancouver’s immi- 
grant war workers will be permanent resi- 
dents surveys show. On this basis Van- 
couver plans more projects for health, edu- 
cation and fun (schools, a junior college, 
a tuberculosis sanatorium, a golf course, 
a riding academy—all on “surplus” land). 

The local housing authority wants to 
keep three developments (about 1,000 
units) for low-income families. The rest 
of the war construction must be torn down 
within two years, according to the Fed- 
eral regulations. 

1000 Homesites. After community 
needs are taken care of, remaining lands 
are to be replotted into about 1,000 home- 
sites. 

Vancouver wants the land to be dis- 
posed of by local agencies, which under- 
stand local conditions, and put on the 
market as the city needs it. Dumping all 
the Federal property on the market—the 
housing projects cost U.S. $44 million— 
would lead to speculation and uncontrolled 
building, depress community property val- 
ues for a generation, create slums, town 
planners fear. 

“Vancouver’s Plan” is a result of com- 
munity cooperation; successful execution 





of the plan will depend largely on Federal 
cooperation as welP. 


“Swing Against Sting 


The Charles River meanders two- 
thirds the way around the town of Need- 
ham, Mass., overflowing its banks in the 
spring, leaving stagnant pools when the 
floods subside. Mosquitoes last year took 
advantage of such breeding grounds, made 
Needham a chief target of their greater 
Boston invasion. 

Stung into action, citizens met at 
town meeting, voted $14,000 (about $1 
per resident) to drive out the invaders, 
and then joined in personally for the 1945 
counterattack. Rotary Club made the 
counter-offensive its project for the year. 

More than 200 residents formed a 
citizens committee, are now devoting eve- 
nings and weekends to getting rid of the 
breeding grounds, filling them in by 
shovel, spraying them with oil. 

It has now become a case of the regu- 
lar town public works employes helping 
out the citizens, rather than vice versa. 
The two-man sprayers are filled and 
trucked to central points by town em- 
ployes, then are handled by volunteers. 


“Oh, Give Me a Home’ 


For four nights and three days home- 
hungry Los Angelenos queued up, World 
Series style, for building priorities under 
Federal Housing Administration’s H-2 


program. 

More than 400 applicants, or their 
proxy squatters, were camping in line when 
the FHA office opened for business. Some 
applicants represented contractors, per- 
mitted to apply for 25 housing units, but 


Los Angeles Times 


STREET SCENE in Los Angeles. Home-builders waited days for new home construction priorities. 
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most were individuals who wanted to have 
a home of their own. Five times as many 
applications were filed as the quota pres- 
ently will permit. 

Throughout their vigil, the home- 
seekers maintained order and good nature. 
Lacking official guidance, they themselves 
organized the long line into squads, se- 
lected leaders, kept out chiselers, and es- 
tablished rules, such as permitting a wife 
to relieve a husband. Youngest replace- 
ment was four-year-old Jimmy Moss, who 
sat in for his dad, a shipyard worker. 

The H-2 program permits the private 
building of homes for non-war workers, 
priced up to $8,000..In the past two 
months granting of priorities has boomed 
to 50,000 in 240 communities. FHA hopes 
that 250,000 new homes will be built or 
under construction within the next year. 


A Question of Time 


Daylight saving time is confusion 
doubly confounded in Minnesota. 

In 1942, Congress established by law 
daylight saving time, ordering the four 
standard time belts to advance clocks one 
hour. Last month the Minnesota legisla- 
ture revoked daylight saving within the 
state, went back to standard time. Now 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, plan to 
ignore the state revocation (effective in 
July), and stick to daylight saving. 

Time has always been a thorny prob- 
lem in the history of our 3,000-mile-wide 
nation. In an attempt to bring some order 
out of the chaos of conflicting state and 
local time systems, Congress, in 1918, di- 
vided the country into four time belts: 
Eastern, Central, Mountain, Pacific (and 
another for Alaska). 

The original boundary lines, adminis- 
tered by Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, ran straight d@wn longitudinal lines, 
but local pressure has bent the time 
boundary lines into jig-saw shapes. 

The 1918 law also established day- 
light saving time from March to October 
of each year. Congress reversed itself the 
following year, killed daylight saving. 
Some states like Massachusetts, however, 
retained the daylight saving period; and 
so did some municipalities in other states. 

Chief bone of contention lies in the 
fact that city dwellers work and sleep by 
the clock; farm people, by the sun. City 
folks generally favor daylight saving; the 
agricultural population doesn’t. 


Hero’s Homecoming 


Oil refining center, industrial Bay- 
onne, N.J. (pop. 79,198) is one of Amer- 
ica’s still simmering melting pots. Some 
22,000 of its people are foreign born— 


Poles, Italians, Russians, Irish, Czechs; 


to many English is a secondary tongue. 
But whatever their heritage, they’re 
proud of their American citizenship, of 
their American sons fighting overseas. So 
that when the city learned that Lt. 
Stephen R. Gregg, winner of the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, was coming home 
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Signal Corps 


LT. STEPHEN GREGG got a hero's welcome. 


on furlough, the entire community joined 
in welcoming him back. 

The welcoming idea began with Po- 
liceman John Sloan Jr., boyhood friend. 
Sloan proposed the idea to the Downtown 
Civic Club which quickly agreed. Sixty 
other organizations liked the idea, too, 
and within a week a Gregg Day celebra- 
tion committee was in action. 

When the 29-year-old lieutenant ar- 
rived home, he was greeted by most of 
the city, 7,000 marching to the stadium 
while 50,000 others lined the streets to 
cheer. Lt. Gregg was presented with $1,000 
in cash, $6,000 in war bonds. 


“Golden Years” 


The past five years have been “Gold- 
en Years” for most state treasuries. 

Total state revenues rose from $3.3 
billion in 1940 to $4.1 billion in 1944 un- 
der the impact of war spending. Income 
and general sales taxes provided the lion’s 
share of the 24% increase. 


Garden-Park 


A city park where you can rent and 
cultivate a permanent garden of your own 
is being laid out in Montreal, Canada. 

Thirty-two acres are being converted 
into the first of a series of community 
gardens, which will provide 350 individual 
garden plots, each so ft. square. 

The park will also include a picnic 
ground, playground, social gathering 
lawn, parking space for 200 cars, and a 
pavilion housing a garden center, offices, 
and a canning plant in the basement. 

It is planned to charge gardeners 3¢ 
per sq. ft., the rentals to be paid to the 
Garden Community, which would then 
give the city 4% interest on an invest- 
ment of $70,000 for waterlines and fences, 








When Surveyor George Washing- 
ton in 1770 first spotted the arrowhead- 
shaped promontory formed by the junc- 
tion of the Great Kanawha and Ohio 
Rivers, he named the site Point Pleas- 
ant. And a pleasant place it was, from 
the frontier days right to America’s 
entry into World War II. 

But the bombs that burst on Pearl 
Harbor had a startling effect on the 
seat of West Virginia’s Mason County. 
Within a matter of weeks the easy- 
going farming, dairying community was 
transformed into an industrial city. 

The local shipyard, fron works and 
dress factory were converted to war 
work. Thousands of workers poured 
into the county to construct a Navy 
yard and a munitions plant. Over- 
night, Point Pleasant’s population of 
3,500 swelled to more than 10,000. 
Overnight, too, vanished the commu- 
nity’s pleasant mode of living. 

Jammed. The inadequate high- 
ways and streets were clogged with ve- 
hicles. There weren’t enough houses. 
Workers slept in garrets, basements, 
tents, trailers. Night workers slept in 
the beds warmed by the day shift. 
Public utilities services were over- 
whelmed. 

Shocked at first by all this, towns- 
men rallied around Mayor B, W. Kro- 
del and the city council in a community 
effort to meet the new problems. But 
instead of hasty, temporary measures, 
the town called on experts to draft a 
building and planning code with an eye 
to the future. 

Thus, with state and Federal aid, 
provisions were made for improved 
sanitation facilities; extended water 
facilities; widening roads; a new ele- 
mentary school. Federal Public Hous- 
ing moved in to erect 700 dwellings 
and private contractors built 400 more. 

In midst of all this activity, in 
October, 1942, the bubble burst. The 
Navy Yard suddenly shut down before 
it could start producing landing craft. 
Military reasons never officially ex- 
plained it. 

It- was a terrific jolt for Point 


Point Pleasant Dons Long Pants 


Pleasant. The town had banked on 
10,000 persons being employed in the 
Navy Yard. And for other military 
reasons, the new West Virginia Ord- 
nance Works, producing TNT, was 
working at enly 20% capacity. Many 
of the privately-built homes reverted 
to receivers; the FPHA dwellings never 
were occupied but were dismantled. 

The abrupt blow stunned, then 
aroused the populace of Point Pleas- 
ant. A delegation rushed down to 
Washington, bombarded authorities 
with facts and figures. Point Pleasant, 
the delegation insisted, had too many 
natural industrial advantages to be 
shunted aside in the war effort: Two 
navigable rivers, ample power, ade- 
quate labor supply (94,000 persons liv- 
ing within a 25-mile radius). 

2nd Boom. The arguments and 
determination of the delegation made 
headway. The powder plant began 
working at full capacity, with 2,000 
employes. The abandoned Navy Yard 
was converted into a storage and re- 
distribution center for military ma- 
tériel, The shipyard, employing 500, 
quadrupled its rolls, turned out Coast 
Guard cutters, Navy submarine net 
tenders, Army sea-going tug-boats. The 
iron works made castings, and the dress 
factory produced mattress covers for 
the Navy. Fifty-two buses, ten passen- 
ger trains tapped Point Pleasant daily. 

Up to now, Point Pleasant and 
Mason County have received more 
than $100 million in government con- 
tracts and projects. 

The powder plant is expected to 
shut down after the war, but town 
leaders believe the facilities—two large 
power plants, miles of railroad siding, 
abundant water supply, acres of level 
or gently-sloping land—will attract new 
industry. A branch plant of an electri- 
cal products company was recently 
opened in the town. 

Fully conscious of its industrial 
potential, Point Pleasant is planning 
for the future. Point Pleasant put on 
long pants (industrially) for the war. 
Point Pleasant will try to keep them on. 





TWO WAR BOOMS created douwble-frouble for Mayor Krodel and City Council. 
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the remainder of income would be used 
for administrative expenses, exhibits, seed 
and fertilizer, publications. 

Proponent of the community garden 
park is Henry Teuscher. curator of Mont- 
real Botanical Garden, who believes Vic- 
tory gardeners will support the project. 


| BUSINESS 


Fastest Rail Merger 


Thirty days after negotiations start- 
ed, the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
reached a merger agreement with the 
Alton Bailroad System to establish a 
3,000-mile Gulf-to-Great Lakes through 
route. Veteran railroad attorneys said it 
was the fastest railroad merger agreement 
on record. 

Consolidation calls for operation of 
the Gulf-to-Great Lakes line as a single 
system rather than independent units. 
Overall mileage of the new system is 
2,931 miles. G., M. & O. will contribute 
1,972; Alton, 959. 

Hand behind the merger was that of 
Isaac Burton Tigrett, G., M. & O. presi- 
dent, who long had his sights on pushing 
Gulf’s rails northward, getting through 
service to the Chicago and Kansas City 
gateways. His route will be shorter than 
Illinois Central’s down Mississippi Valley. 


Farmers’ Almanac 


Probable occurrence of drought, 
rains, temperature extremes has_ been 
worked out by Soil Conservation Service. 
Forecasts are based on 40-year records. 


Less Quack, More Rice 


Down through the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys of California, rice- 
growers eyed their freshly seeded fields 
with new security. With the fall harvest 
would come sky-darkening flocks of pin- 
tails, mallards and geese moving south. 
But a new breed of western bronco- 
busters, riding planes instead of ponies, 
would keep the birds from destroying 
commercial crops. 





Three years ago the expanding rice 
crop found swarms of migratory water- 
fowl a growing menace. Loss to growers 
was serious, 

Then the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service stepped in. It was illegal to take 
protected waterfowl by plane, but all right 
to chase ‘em out. The agency established 
refuge areas, helped with the training of 
pilots and rental of planes. The cost of 
clearing out the birds by small, maneuver- 
able Piper Cub and Taylorcraft planes was 
found to average only 15¢ an acre. 

Birds are flushed with noise bombs 
about sun-up or sun-down. Once they're 
in the air, the pilot heads them out of 
the rice paddies toward the nearest refuge. 
This keeps up for a week or so. after 
which the ducks seem to pass the word 
along to skip the banquet grounds. 

Rice-growing in California increased 
from 143.000 acres in 1941 tO 240,000 in 
1944. Losses to growers from migratory 
waterfowl decreased from an estimated 
$600 thousand at the peak to less than 
$5.000 last year. 


G. M.. Decentralizes 


Following the trend toward decen- 
tralization, General Motors plans to spend 
$500 million after the war—mostly on 12 
new plants to be built in various sections 
of the country, none of them in “giant” 
industry sections, " 

Six of the projects already have been 
announced: A ball bearing factory at San- 
dusky, Ohio; Fisher body plants at Ham- 
ilton and Columbus, Ohio; a Delco bat- 
tery plant to cover 27 acres at New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.; Oldsmobile-Buick-Pontiac 
assembly plants, one of 300 acres in Jack- 
son County, Mo., another of 125 acres at 
Wilmington, Del. 

General Motors officials say the new 
plant will simplify distribution. use mostly 
local labor, and boost G.M. employment 
to 400,000. 

G.M.’s first “brand-new” postwar car 
will come in 1947. Chairman Alfred P. 
Sloan Jr. said. 


One-Man Tree Sprayer 


Vester Shooks, Central Lake, Mich.. 
got an idea that something like the hori- 
zontal boom spray used for spuds would 


Fish & Wildlife Service 
“BOMBED OUT.” Planes drove these white geese trom commercial rice fields to U.S. refuge. 
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do the same job on trees if stood on end. 
He tried it and it worked. 

Shooks’ one-man gadget does a jot 
usually needing a three-man crew. Same 
man who drives the tractor operates the 
spray. Simply constructed, it consists of 
a 15-ft. piece of gas pipe with 13 ordinary 
spray nozzles fitted into it. It stands on 
a 4x4 wooden base. 

The pipe, anchored by a pin, is fitted 
on a pivot so it can be turned on a 18o- 
degree angle. This controls direction of 
the spray, covers the tree completely from 
top to bottom. Length of fhe pipe can be 
cut to match height of the tree. 


EDUCATION 


School (Grand) Marms 


When a teacher shortage hit Warren 
county, Iowa, last fall, school officials con- 
sidered closing several small rural schools. 
Then eight grandmothers who had taught 
years before stepped into the breach, kept 
the schools going and proved their old- 
fashioned ‘“3-R’s” methods of teaching 
were still good for modern youngsters. 

First to consent to resume a teaching 
career she had abandoned 33 years before 
was Mrs. Carrie Crawford, Indianola. She 
returned to school she taught in 1912. 

Taking their cues from Grandmother 
Crawford, Mrs. Bessie Burns, Mrs. Nellie 
Williams, Mrs. Nannie Middleswart, Mrs. 
Edna King, Mrs, Nellie Simmons, Mrs. 
Marjorie Nutting, and Mrs. Edna Wilson 
also returned. All but one are widows, all 
plan to teach again next winter if their 
services are still needed. 


Cure for Nazis 


How would American school children 
handle an arrogant Nazi brat, wondered 
the Bureau of Intercultural Education, 
Los Angeles. To get the answer they 
turned to three of the city’s high sehools. 

The 1,700 students participating in 
the experiment were shown the movie, 
Tomorrow the World, starring~ Skippy 
Homeier as an arrogant Nazi youth 
brought to live in America. 

Asked what they would have done if 
the young “superman” had come to their 
school, most students said kindness and 
education could cure him. 

“Slug him,” urged others. “String him 
up by the thumbs,” “Throw him off a 
high building.” 

Results, said Dr. Mildred J. Wiese, 
show American youth knows the differ- 
ence between democracy and fascism, but, 
like their elders, aren't agreed just how it 
should be eliminated. 


Tovarich 


Enrollment ~ in Russian language 
courses at the American Russian Institute, 
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Buropean 


"MODEL STUDENTS": Americans learning 
Russian from teacher—Mary Model. 


New York, tripled in the past year. Ten 
other schools in the city offered similar 
courses as part of their regular curriculum. 

Hard for Americans to master, Rus- 
sian grammar.is most closely related to 
German, the alphabet to classical Greek. 


For Crippled 


School superintendents in Colorado 
are compiling information on the numbers 
and school needs of crippled children in 
their respective areas, to be used in plan- 
ning special educational programs for 
those unable to attend public schools. 

Gov. John C. Vivian recently signed 
a legislative measure providing a $10,000 
appropriation to aid in educating “shut- 
ins.” A like amount was earmarked to 
provide special transportation for handi- 
capped youngsters able to attentl classes. 


9-Pupil School’s Paper 


A sixth-grade girl is feature writer. 
Four third-graders cover general news; a 
boy from the fifth grade furnishes jokes 
and riddles; two from the eighth grade 
double as writers and cartoonists. 

In this way the nine pupils of a rural 
school at New Richland, Minn. (pop. 
863), publish The District 39 Neighbor, 
a monthly paper. Teacher Helen Soder 
types the text. The youngsters run. off 
copies by hectograph. 
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Cheese ‘n’ Gems 


If you look for cheese-manufacturer 
James Lewis Kraft you'll probably find 
him in the basement of his Wilmette, IIl., 
home, bespectacled nose to the grindstone, 
polishing rock. “Every man needs a hob- 
by,” claims this man who has dozens, 

Kraft collected minerals for years. 
He picked up gem-cutting five years ago 
from fellow “rock hounds.” Now, 70 and 


white-haired, he’s one of the country’s | 
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CORNS NTH 


Corns do not correct themselves but usually 
get worse. Soon the pain makes you walk 
tenderly or even to limp. Then you find the 


flesh around the corn inflamed and angry.. The 


core of the corn is hard and horny. To stop the 
pain this must be softened and a good way to do 


| it is with corn salve. 


Hanson's Magic Corn Salve is an emollient 
ointment, not a plaster. Get a box of this salve, 
follow the simple directions and see how quickly 


| the pain is relieved. Next day you should be 


able to remove the entire corn without the use of 
a knife. Fifteen cents a box at any drug store or 


| direct, prepaid, on receipt of price, from W. T. 


Hanson Co., P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 











LEARN TO PLAY CHORDS 


Speed up your study. Time is too valuable to waste 
the hard way. “Mayberry Chord Slide” brings to you 
the modern visual method of chord composition. Major, 
minor, 7th, aug. and dim. Pictured right before your 
eyes on the keyboard. Transposing feature incleded. 
$2.00 by mail. Order or write for information. 
E. A. White Agency, Dept 9, 7024 Eastern Ave., N. W., 

Washington, 12, D. C. 


What you 
SLOAN'S LINIMENT 
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ON THE | Don’t Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wabble when you 
talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don't be annoyed 
and embarrassed by such handicaps. FAS- 
TEETH, an alkaline (non-acid) powder to 
sprinkle on your plates, keeps false teeth more 
firmly set. Gives confident feeling of security 
and added comfort. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH today at any 
drug store. 























INVESTIGATE 


the amazing possibilities represent- 
ing us with the exclusive Roll of 
Honor Bible. No investment. 
Colonel Wm. J. Smith 
PHILADELPHIA BIBLE HOUSE 
1211 Chestnut St., Suite 603, Phila. 7, Pa. 
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new models of 
amazing beauty 
and sparkling tone 





WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORP. 
4640 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


Buy More War Bonds 


YEARS OF PROVED 
PERFORMANCE 


i Can't Afford 
Horse & Buggy i sales 


Transportation 


Going back to “horse and buggy days” is a money losing 
proposition anyway you look at it. Keep your car, tractor 
and truck fit...for your country and for your future. Longer 
life can be added with the installation of “Rings made by 
Simplex.” Available at your accessory stores, parts whole- 
saler or service shops. 


SIMPLEX 


PISTON RINGS 


SAPLEX PROOUCTS CORP, Cleveland, O. 





BUILD YOUR OWN! 










Every amateur will be proud to 
build this modern household 
necessity. It just takes a few 
hours of your spare time to 
build, and operates electrically 
on any voltage. There's fun in 
building and profit in using this 
handy freezer4Saves up to 75%. 


NO EXPERT 
KNOWLEDGE NEEDED 
Our plans are simple and easy to follow and this 12 0r 40 


cubic foot size can be built of new or used parts. Mail $1 
bill, check or money order for complete plans and catalog, 


LEJAY MFG., 410 LeJay Bidg., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


HELP THE WAR sore 


In times of War Emergency, Fire Hazards 
increase at a terrific rate. Fire is a destruc- 
Play safe 


tive agent that aids the enemy. 
with FYR-FYTER EQUIPMENT. Op- 
portunity for Salesmen. Write today for 
our Post War Sales Plans. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 


Dept. 35, Dayton 1, Ohio 
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best-known amateur lapidaries . . . turn- 
ing out shining gems from rough chunks 
of jade, onyx, agate, petrified wood. 

His prize is a two-foot chunk of green 
American nephrite jade, from Monterey, 
Calif. He also has white, pink, yellow and 
black jade. When an employe deserves a 
glad hand Kraft presents him with a jade 
merit ring. 

But J. L.’s chief hobby has always 
been cheese. Since chilly dawns of 1903— 
when he stocked up on cheese at the old 
Chicago Water St. Market, and with his 


horse, Paddy, pioneered store-door deliv- 
ery—he’s put faith, heart, and purse in 
cheese. (Family, too—five brothers help 


run the Kraft Cheese Co.) All his invest- 
ments paid off. His many-million dollar 
business employs over 10,000 people, buys 
milk output of’ 40,000 farms, cheeses for 
processing or resale. Before the war 2,000 
Kraft trucks delivered 64 different items, 
from mayonnaise to malted milk. 

Rocky Road. Processing was a new 
field when J. L. cut a path. Around 1900, 
clerking at Fort Erie, Ontario, he saw the 
loss cheese dealers took in slicing dried 
surfaces from big counter heads each day, 
sought a way to make small sizes. After 
16 years he pfoduced “processed” cheese 
which—tin-packed (later cartoned), non- 
perishable, easily shipped—reyolutionized 
the market. 

But the “glory road” wasn’t easy. A 
mortgage hung over the Mennonite farm 
in Ontario, Canada, where he was born; 
he was poor and sickly. Born nearly blind, 
he was 15 before a neighbor gave him 
thick glasses and he began to see clearly. 
But he had energy and dared*to take a 
risk. Janitor work put him through busi- 
ness college at Buffalo. He started Chicago 
cheese business on a_ shoestring and 
“faith.” Keenly interested in church work 
30 years, he is acting president of the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. His industrial family says he car- 
ries Christianity to the office. 

“Too many men are lost when they 
quit business,” he says. “Take me. I could 


retire from this Kraft Cheese Co., go on 
with my hobby, 


never miss a stroke.” 





CHEESE-GRINDER Kraft grinds gems, too. 


If you have a lawn or 
garden, keep a can of 
Cyanogas on hand. This 
gas- producing powder 
will solve your ant prob- 
lem. The spouted can is 
specially designed for treating ant nests. A 
pinch will kill all ants in nest—Z/nstantly! 


SPECTACULARLY EPPeCTive! we to apply; 
A little goes a long way. Drug. hardware, seed 
stores carry Cyanogas or can oa it for you. 


30c-ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS : 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30-Q Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Promptly Relieves MISERY of 


MEAN CASES of 
ATHLETE’S FOOT 


‘Extra Strength’ 
Liquid Also 
KILLS GERMS* 
That Cause It! 











If you're discouraged about 
difficult-to-relieve case—just try 
Strength Zemo. 
itchy soreness between cracked, 


a mean, 
Extra 
First applications relieve 
peeling 
toes and *on contact actually kill germs 


that cause and spread it. Zemo—a 
Doctor’s wonderful soothing yet power- 
fully medicated liquid has amazing record 


of success. First trial 
convinces. 3 sizes. 1 t M °. 
SEND AND SELL Greeting Cards with iAN 
Our beautiful Cards are now available for new customers. 
You earn profit up to 100%. Orqanised groups raise funds 
by selling our complete Lies oF Assortments. No ase 
rience needed. Send $1.00 for De y te, Assortment of either 
21 Christmas folders or 18 folders for Birthday, Sick, 
pa orgy etc. a we will include as a gift one of our 


new hymn boo No Samples sent on approval. WE RE« 
FUND YOUR MONEY IF NOT SATISFIED. Value of each 


SHEPHERD'S TOWN CARD CO. Shepherdstown, Ps., Box 76 








PULVEX 
FLEA POWDER 


¢ . / 

ae 
100% SATISFACTION 
--.-OR MONEY BACK 








PROMPT, ALMOST AMAZING RELIEF 


PIMPLES - BLACKHEADS 


when externally caused, try Cuticura—preferred by 
many murses and certain hospitals{ Relieves pim- 
ples, rash, blemishes; softens blackheads for easy 
removal. Buy at your druggist’s mildly medicated. 


CUTICURA Sintmenr 


CATCH BIGGER FISH “cr ‘em: 
Gle instantly attached to any 


Bait... Floaters, Sinkers, Flies 
PAT. PEND. 


Once you use a GLO-LURE you'll never 
Lures 


fish without one. The shy fellows can't 
resist it. Land your limit EVERY time you 

Attract Fish Like a 

Light Draws Moths > 





AND MORE 











fish. Order an amazing GLO-LURE today. 
Only $1.00 postpaid. Double your money 
back, if not satisfied. 






GLO-LURE CO. Dept 


BL. 9 N. Wacker, Chicago 6, ti! 











Durham Duplex is the original hollow- 
ground safety razor blade—for 35 years 
tops for tough beards. Twice heavier— 
with real heft and keen, smooth shaving 
power! 

If you already own a Durham Razor, 
or can get one at your retailers, we will 


gladly ship you direct, to help conserve 
scarce wartime blades, a special Durham 
Strop Outfit, $1.00, post- 
paid. Then you'll enjoy 
the complete combina- 
tion for perfect shaves 
every time with real 
blade economy. 
For special strop out- 
fit, send $1.00 direct to:— 


DURHAM - ENDERS RAZOR CORP. 





GLOW-IN-THE DARK PICTURE of 


PRES. ROOSEVELT 


NEATLY 
FRAMED 


8xIO0 Size 
2 for 


1°° 


Post 
Paid 


Get these pictures of our revered President for 
yourself and your friends or dear ones in service. 





Let them be a continuing reminder and inspira- 
tion to all of us who loved him and mourn his loss. 


Send cash or money order for your 
pictures by return mall. ORDER 
WHILE SUPPLY LASTS! 


SIX BROTHERS PRODUCTS CO., Dept. F, 
226 West 63rd St. Chicago 21, Ill. 





Learn Profitable Profes 
in QO days at Home 
MEN and WOMEN, 18 TO 50 


Many Swedish Massage graduates make $50, $75 
or even more per week. Large full time incomes 
from doctors, hospitals, sanatoriums, clubs or 
private practice. Others make good 
money in spare time. You can win inde- 
pendence and prepare for future security 
y training at home and qualifying for 
Diploma. Anatomy Charts and 32-page 
lustrated “ws oe" 
Swed jassage. 
E. Obie St., Chicage 11 


TAPE, ROUND (Ascarid): 
HOOK AND WHIP WORMS 50+ 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


Acute stammering or loss of voice corrected and 
normal speech restored. Dr. Martin trained all the 
aides who corrected “‘shell-shocked’’ cases aia | 
the last war. Only residential institute recogn 
by the American Medica! Association. Veterans 
trained as specialists under the G. I, Bill. 

Apply: Dr. Frederick Martin Box P 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE for VOICE DISORDERS 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 



















A Man’s Drink 
The Argentine cowboy and his family drink mate. 
Made and used like tea, hot or iced, it is good any- 


time. Send $1.00 for 20-oz. package postpaid. Pan 
American Tea Co., 2704 S. Vermont Ave., Los Ange- 


les 7. Cal rite for wholesale price 
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SMILES 


Lovers’ Language 


Of all the five vowels 
I think there’re just two 
Which belong together .. . 
L.. yo. Us 
Violet Shay 


“The girl Bill goes with is a decided 
blonde, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, she decided a few weeks ago to 
be one.” 


“Say, old man, did you hear about the 
awful fright I got at the school party?” 
“Oh yes, I was there and saw her.” 


i 


"I forgot my ration book!” 


“I saw my first pin-up gal back in 
’95,” said Grandpappy Slocum. 

“Who was she, Gramps?” his soldier 
grandson asked. 

“A rural school teacher who tried to 
hop a barbed wire fence on her way to 
the school house.” 


Brain Teaser No. 85 


The first edition 
of a book had 600 
pages and was divided 
into two volumes. In 
the second edition 4 
of the second volume 
was omitted and 30 pages added to the 
first volume; this change made the two 
volumes alike. What were they in the 
first edition? 
f Solution to No. 84 
Mary was 3X years old and Ann was 
X, showing a difference of 2X years in 
their ages. Therefore, when Mary was 
5X and Ann 3X, their combined ages 
amounted to 44 years. Dividing this by 
eight, we find that X equals five and a 
half years, which shows Mary to be 27.5 
vears old and Ann 16.5. 











SINCE 1898 
OR ALL THE FAMILY 


in newspapers, magazines and books. 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 
— weldes field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- 
rience unnecessary, Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-C Seuth Seventh (2) St. Leuls, Me. 


New writers needed to re-write ideas FR EE 





What's the Greatest 


DANGER on Your 
Farm Today? 


Inflated prices!! 
You know men right in your own 
neighborhood who are gambling on 
high prices. They are buying land, 
taking on debts. 


Recall the years after the last war? 
You remember what happened 
when prices started down. 

The men who rode through then 
were the ones who had improved 
their land, their buildings — had 
paid off debts, bought life insur- 
ance, invested in war bonds. 


History has a habit of repeating. 


Keep your home safe. Save—don’t 
speculate. 


isement is contributed by Pathfinder at the request 
of Economie Stabilization from material furn 
by the War Advertising Council and approved by the O. ¥. 
and U. 8. Dept, of Agriculture. 
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When Chamberlin $L 3 0\88 viii) 
insulates it, you 

know it’s done @bauagul 
right! 100% cover- joB 

age of all critical 
areas. Finest qual- 
ity materials and expert workman- 
ship, backed by long experience. 
Chamberlin “home comfort services” 
have been the standard of quality for 
50 years. Two million satisfied cus- 
tomers. Now’s the time to get that 
extra summer comfort. For Cham- 
berlin quality- 
installed insula- 
tion, mail coupon 
or see your phone 
book. 








Complete 
Weatherproofing 
Service 
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Formerly Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company 


1 Chamberlin Company of America 
1318 LaBrosse St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


Send complete details on insulation | 
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OURSELVES 





Trumanisms: I am writing a biogra- 
phy of President Truman. Any recollec- 
tions or impressions Pathfinder readers 
may care to send, will be appreciated. 

Cyril Clemens, Webster Groves, Mo. 


Women's Champion: I wonder what 
class of women Archbishop Cushing 
(PATHFINDER, April 14) has been asso- 
ciating with. I hope he gets deluged with 
protests. I have mingled with all types 
of women, and can’t agree with him at all. 

A. M. Benjamin, Newton, Kan. 


For Married Students: In your num- 
ber of May 14, you have the picture of 
a proposed apartment house for married 
students to be built at Dubuque univer- 
sity. Wake Forest College made such 
plans two years ago. . 

C. J. Jackson, Wake Forest, N.C. 


Speak Out: Why are the American 
people so content to let things “slide by” 
when they have the right of free speech 
and freedom of the press? Let’s have 
more indignation shown by letters to ed- 
itors, Senators and Representatives. Do 
we lack opinions about the way the war 
criminals are allowed “to strut” around 
with medals (and no sort of punishment) ; 
the “coddling” of German PW’s, etc. 

Mrs. Y. W. Waide, Riegelsville, Pa. 


Government Retrenchment: A news 
item says President Truman is planning 
to hire a business manager to investigate 
all work done by government employes 
with a view toward retrenchment. Isn't 
this wonderful? There are over 2,000,000 
men and women on the payroll. If the 
examiner analyzed 100 jobs per month, it 
would take over 100 years. I am afraid my 
taxes will not be reduced at this rate. 

A. Henley, Aberdeen, Miss. 


Give and Grow Slim: We hear a 
great deal about “tightening our belts.” 
This is wearisome. Most Americans are 
overweight, at least those past their youth. 
We need some sort of slimming device. 
We still have plenty to eat and plenty to 
waste. We should be delighted to share 
with people who have no food at all. 

Estella R. Dodson, Bloomington, Ind. 


OPA Critic: A hat maker, who has 
for the past few seasons made hats to re- 
tail for $6.50, $7.50, $8.50 and $10, al- 
lowed the retailer to buy in his usual price 
bracket—in my case all $6.50 hats. Under 
OPA regulations I must take one $7.50 
hat for every $6.50 hat I buy, all of which 
gives an average price increase of over 
7% to the consumer. Isn’t it about time 
we scrapped such foolish control and re- 
turned to common sense? 


‘A Yankee Merchant, Winchendon, Mass. 
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"Frisco" Not So Bad: I wonder if 
those ladies from “Frisco” ever spoke of 
“Teddy” Roosevelt. A nickname is seldom 
chosen by the one to whom it is applied. 
If a kid happens to have red hair he’s 
“Red” and if he’s wise he will respond to 
it with a smile. 

Clyde V. Hardy, Whittier, Cal. 


. Your error in using “Frisco” 
for San Francisco will take second place 
when my good friend Irene Craig, promi- 
nent poultry raiser and one-time director 
of the California Farm Bureau Federation, 
sees what you did to Petaluma (PaTH- 
FINDER, May 14)—‘population 1,000,000 
hens.” 

John Phillips, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


{Henceforth Pathfinder will check more 
carefully town names in readers’ hand- 
writing, to avoid such errors as spelling Peta- 
luma “Pitaluwa.”—The Editors.] 


Lap Pianos: Lap-sized pianos (PatH- 
FINDER, May 21) would be of value in the 
foreign mission field, especially in remote 
uncivilized regions, for school purposes 
and even for small churches. Will not 
someone make them and put them on the 
market? To be widely useful they must 
be cheap, and should withstand adverse 
climatic conditions, Thirty-nine notes 
would be better than 29. 

George R. Heath, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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Fortunately, there are more efficient and 

ractical ways of dealing with ants than 
coasten a pet ant-eater around the 
house. For, although most people may 
think of ants as just a nuisance, many of 
the 750 varieties found in this country 
are an industriously destructive insect pest! 
There are the big black carpenter ants 
of our Northeastern states, which tunnel 
through and damage timber and shade 
trees; and there are the “‘leaf-cutting” 
variety in the Southwest which defoliate 
trees and other vegetation; then there 
are the common garden varieties of ants 
found everywhere which, the entomolo- 
gists tell us, actually raise and protect 
“herds” of aphids or plant lice, which, 
in turn, do millions of dollars worth of 
damage to farm and garden crops 
every year. 

One of the most practical and efficient 


MOLDING 


One of a series illustrating Cyanamid s many activities, 


s an Laster Way... 


Cyanamid’s Insecticide Department: 
For CYANOGAS and other Cyanamid 
insecticides, fungicides and fumigants 
help to protect food and property and 
perform a valuable public service. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


means of dealing with ants in lawns and 
gardens is CYANOGAS* Ant Killer, a 
product of American Cyanamid. Cy- 
ANOGAS Ant Killer is a fine grey pow- 
der conveniently packaged and easy 
to use. A small amount placed 
directly in an ant nest lib- 
erates a gas which penetrates 
throughout the nest, Killing the 
ants and destroying the colony. 
So effective and economical is 
this method that a thirty-cent 
package of CYANOGAS Ant 
Killer, sold at drug, hardware, 
seed and feed stores throughout 
the country, contains “enough to 
kill a million ants.” 
Developing more effective 
methods of insect and pest con- 
trol is of first importance with 
chemists and researchers «in 
THE 


FUTURE THROUGH 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N, Y,. 
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- «+e WITH A PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TRAINMAN 


“Let me take that, madam." Half the pleasure "Just let me adjust that seat!" It’s the little “Forgot your purse, miss."" Making these dis- 
in any job is in helping others. That's a little thought things that count. Making just that extra effort to coveries before rather than after, saves passengers 
the Pennsylvania Railroad always seeks to develop make passengers a bit more comfortable—that spirit embarrassment. That is another reason why alertness 
among all employees. everyone appreciates. is encouraged. 


More than 4 times as many people 


are traveling by train as in 1939. 
So a trainman has his hands full! 
Nonetheless every Pennsylvania 
Railroad employee—in whatever job 
—is trying to do his or her best to 
serve both travelers and shippers— 
with that spirit of “tireless friendli- 
ness’ which we seek to encourage 


among all employees at all times. 


"Your stop next, sir."" Looking after the welfare “That's it! Just step down."" Not only a safe 
of passengers is almost like being father to a big family. journey for one and all—but a pleasant journey also. 
But if it has responsibility, it has its satisfaction, too. Through alert, friendly personal service Pennsylvania ENN SYLVANIA 
Railroad trainmen help make this possible. 
D Seong Whe Matin 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS % 52,413 entered the Armed Forces 752 have given their lives for their Country 





